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Books for the Teacher’s Desk, the 
Library, and the Pupil 


Let Him First Be a Man. Essays Chiefly 
Relating to Education and Culture. By WILLIAM 
H. VENABLE, LL.D., author of “The Teacher’s 
Dream,” * Beginnings of Literary Culture in the 
Ohio Valiey,” ete. Cloth, $1.25, 

“It would be difficult to name a mordern book up 
on the subject of Kducation which is more charming, 
useful, and original. It does not deal with prosy 
details, but takes a broad view of the subject, and 
gathers all into the thought which 1s expressed by 
the title ‘Let Him First Be a Man!’”’ 


Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin. With notes by Erks SARGENT. 
Boards: By mail, 35 cents:net 


Memoir of Benjamin Franklin. By 
EpPres SARGENT. With notes. Boards. By mail, 
35 cents net. 


Universal Phonography; or Short- 
hand by the * Allen Method.” A Self In- 
structor, whereby more speed than Longhand 
writing is gained at the First Lesson, and addi- 
tional Speed at each subsequent Lesson. By G. 
G. ALLEN, Principal of the Allen Stenographic 
Institute, Boston. Price. 59 cents. 

In three months any person of average ability, 


may. by two hours’ daily practice, write phono 
graphy with eight times the speed of long band. 


Matter, Ether, and Motion.” The Fac- 
tors and Relations of Physical Science. By Prof. 


A. E. DoLBEAR, author of “The Telephone,” 
‘The Art of Projecting,” ete. Price, $1.75. 


Handbook of School Gymnastics 
ef the Swedish System. By Baron NILS 
PossE. Cloth. Illustrated. By mail, 55 cents. 


The Swedish System of Educa- 
tional Gymumastics. By Barron NILs Posse, 
M.G. Graduate of the Royal Gymnastic Central 
Institute of Stockholm. Formerly instructor fa the 
Stockholm Gymnastic and Fencing Club. Quarto, 
cloth. 264 illustrations. Second Edition Revised. 
$2 00. 


Methods and Aids in Geography. 
For fhe Use of Teachers and Normal Schools. By 
CHARLES F. KING, Master of Dearborn School, 
Boston. Cloth, Illus. $160net. By mail, $1.76. 


A Pathfinder in American History. 
Part I. A Guide and Help for the Scholar, 
Teacher, apd General Reader in the History of 
our Country. By WiLL1am F. Gorpy and W. I. 
TWITCHELL. Cloth. By mail, 67 cents. 


Part Second of the Pathfinder nearly ready. 


The Elements of Psychology. By 
GABRIEL COMPAYRE. Translated by William H. 
Pays, Ph.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the University 
of Nashville, and President of the Peabody Normal 
College. Price, by mail, $1.15. 


Methods of Instruction and Organ- 
ization im the Scheols of Germany. By 
JOHN T. PRINCE, Mass State Board of Education. 
Cloth. By mail, $1.15. 


Letters of Froebel. Explaining His 
System of Teachiag. Edited by A. H. HEINE. 
MANN. With Portraits. Cloth (about) $1 00. 


Elementary Wood Work—Manual 
Training Lessons. By GrorGk B. KILBON 
of the Springfield Manual Training School. Fully 


illustrated. 


Catalogues and Specimen Pages of our Text Books and Supplementary Reading mailed Free, 
Coptes of the above jor examination sent by mail on receipt of price. 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers 10 Milk St 


Boston 


The University Publishing Co. 
invites correspondence 
concerning 
Maury’s Geographies 
Davis's Reading Books 
Holmes’s New Readers 
Lippincott’s Popular Readers 
Clarendon Dictionary 
Venables New Arithmetics 
Sanford’s Arithmetics 
Gildersleeve’s Latin books 

etc. etc. etc. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 
43--47 East Tenth St., New York, 


OB 
MR. R. S. THOMAS, 


N. E. Dept., 352 Washington &t., Boston. 


ten cents, hardly the cost of a blank pad 
2. It will be preserved, like the cahters, regarded 


penmanship 


3. It is positively fascinating to the pupils, making grammar and composition the most interesting 
_ exercise of the day: this on account of the variety and character of the exercise}. 
" 4. It : ives by its suggestiveness a start upon that broader education which the spirit of the times 
demands, making the school a preparation for every department of life. , ; 
Specimen set of the Six Series sent postpaid for 50 cents, 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


We learn to do by doing — Comentvs. 


Edwards’s Graded Lessons in Language, 


Six Numbers, each containing 40 Exercises, with each alternate 
page ruled for writing with a Pen. 


Some advantages of using this series in YOUR schools. 
1. It is very inexpensive, the beok of forty pages of note-size writing paper retailing to the pupil for 


so important in the French and German schools, 
showing the progress of the pupil from term to term in thought and expression, as well as in grammar end 


Per dozen, $1.00. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Extraits Choisis des (uvres de Francois Coppee, 


Prose-PoktmEs, with a Biographical Sketch and Notes in English by Prof. G. CASTEGNIER, Beé3 3, 
12mo, cieth, 90 cents. 


“ Asthe title explains, this handsome little volume contains, not the complete works of the most charming poet 
that France possesses to-day, bit only such an anthology as will make the reader desire to porsess the entire prand 
bouquet. . . . Notwithstanding the making selections from an author whose work fa all ao equally 
balanced in merit and genius as Coppee’s, M. Castegnier has produced a volume that is almost as eatisfactory as 
it is charming.” — The St. Louis Republic. 


LES PROSATEURS FRANCAIS DU XiXe SIECLE. 
By ©. FONTAINE, B.L.L.D. 12mo, 42Roan, 378 pp., $1.25, 

This volume is a collection of prose writings selected from the works of the French au'hors, beginning with 
Xavier de Maistre, ¥ho was born in 1764,and ending with /ean Rameau, born in 1858. arranged by authors chron. 
ologicaliy. Prof. FONTAINE, who is also the author of * Les Poetes Francais du X! Xe Siecie.” has been careful 
to make such selections as should be representative tm characterand still be free from anything of questionable 
morality. Each selection is complete in itself and the volume may be used not only as a literature of the nine- 
teenth century, but as an advanced Reader. and therefore is fitted not only for school, but for college use as 
well, It has biographical notices of the writers, and explanatory, grammatical! and historical notes. 


Complete Catalogue on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Books, cor. st. New York, 


BRADBURY 
and EMERY’S 
ACADEMIC 


ALGEBRA. 


No Algebra superior to “ Bradbury and Emery’s Aca- 


of Foreign Books, N. W. cor. 48th St. 
I never before taught algebra with such good results. [ 


demic,” designed to prepare boys for our New England col- | give the credit of our success to the text-book.—/7om Miss 


leges, has yet been written.— vom Prof. T. GzoRGE EaTON, 


HELEN M. Parkuurst, High School, Worcester, Mass. 


Prof. of Mathematics, Phillips Academy, Andover. 


*.* Copy of the ACADEMIC ALGEBRA for examination sent on receipt of 50 cents. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 
CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
iF Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


PIs 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
21 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
mr MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
| metal. No experience; polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
|W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus,0. 


2000 Drill Sentences 
Grammatical Analysis. 


By JAMEs F. WILLIs. 
Instructor in English Grammar. 


Paper; Price, 25 Cents. 


Will be found serviceable to all who have to 
do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and 
your pupils will soon become skillful and in- 
terested,—ready in oral work, neat and rapid 
in diagramming. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


MAGIC 
Lanterns 


and VIEWS for 


XHIBITIONS, 


Our 3-Wick LAMP, 
Great light. No smoke, A Lime 
Light that is quiet. Both lights 
. more brilliant than any 
others. Send for catalogue, 


MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


B res’ Foot Power 
Machinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws, 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual Training 
Schools. Special 
prices to Educational Institutions. 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, 
W. F, & JOHN BARNES CoO.,, 

949 Ruby STREET. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for 
and Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 


The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervou- 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
world’s brain-workers maintain their bodily and menta' 
4 vigor by its use. It is a vital phosphite,— not a laboratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package has our signature: 


Druggists, or by mail | EGH G. 


($1.00) from 56 W. 25th 
Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. Price, 50 cents. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


St., New York. 


Incorporated, 

UEEN & CO., ‘Phitadetpnia. 
PHILOSOPHICAL, Place | nit | 
ELECTRICAL, and 

CHEMICAL Your Orders gay) 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


Remington 


STANDARD "TYPEWRITER. 


— UNEQUALED FOR 


plicity. ® Durability. ¢ Easy Manipulation. 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 
constantly improved. 

SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


gece The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
b 18 THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 


For Sale ‘actured 
G.8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Kreet, Boston. Manuf oy 
A. Av.Chicago GOULD & COOK, 
. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Leominster, Miass. 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co P Send for Circular. - We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


Sim 


Battle Creek, Mich 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH G' LLOITT'S 303, 204, 604 F., 351, 
STEEL. PENS. 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


and his other styles. 


To Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 
or turning gray. 


The best 
Dressing 


THE HAMMOND LEADS THE WAY 

Why? 
Because in speed 
the fastest, the 
writing (on paper 
of any width) 
always in sight, 
the alignment 
remains perfect, 
it manifolds well, 
and its superior 
construction 
makes it most 
durable. 


IDEAL KEY BOARD, 


The Universal has 
the type-bar touch. 
Send for a circu- 
lar describing the 
development. 


UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD. 


TYPEWRITER COPIPANY 
447-449 East 52d St. 
Sales Office, 77 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK. 


Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 

G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Bind your Journal with the 


NATIONAL BINDER. 


We have just purchased a quantity of these 
Binders and can furnish the mto our subscribers 
at the low price of $1.00 each. 

The merits of this binder are: 1. The Solid 
Wooden Back, presenting an attractive appear- 
ance, corresponding to a permanently bound 
book. 2. Non-Mutilation of Contents. 

The magazines or pamphlets are instantly but 
securely bound by the thin slats which run the 
length of the magazines, and yet can be removed 
at pleasure. For binding periodicals, as they 
arrive, it has no equal, since the Binder appears 
nearly as neat as when completely filled. It is 
unquestionably the Best Binder in the market. 
Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid; or given free to 
any present subscriber of the JOURNAL sending 
us two new subscribers at $2.50 each. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 SOMERSET ST., Boston, Mass. 


THE ACME 
is the chea 


UPERINTENDENTS, 
TEACHERS, 


ATTENTION! 


We want a local agent in every city and town in 
the country to receive subscriptions for the Journal 
of Education and American Teacher. Will not in- 
terfere with — professional work in the least. 
Liberal commissions. Write at once. 


cover can be 
transferred to 
new slate. 

Sample mailed 


for catalogue 
and discounts. 


ENGLAND PUB HAMMETT, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 352 Washington St., Boston. 
& 
EN SCHOOL 3 East 14th St., wo 


for10e. Send} Lo 


AN 
UNHEARD-OF 
OFFER. 


Laurie’s Comenius, 


Price, $1 00, 
Life and Services of 
John D. Philbrick, 


Library Edition. With Portrait. Price, $1.00. 


Both for $1.00 


Pestpaid. 

For a short time only we shall make this offer to 
the readers of the Journal of Education. Both 
books are handsomely bound in cloth, and have al- 
ways sold at $1.00 each, No pedagogical library is 
complete without them. 

Orders must be addressed, 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


HAHNEMANN 


And 


*| Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 

The thirty fourth annual Course of lectures in this 
institution will commence Sept 14, 1893. New college 
building,elevators,restaurant,reading roomsand labo- 
ratories. Everything modern. Experienced teachers. 
w fees. Equality in sex. Send for Lecture Card. 
Announcement and sample of The Clinique, Address 

- Z. BAILEY, M, D., 3034 Michigan Ay., Chicago. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly 


factory Bells for Se ools, Chure 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
1826. 


WEST TROY, WN. Y. 
Description and prices on application. 
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Journal Education. 


Vol. XXXVII. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 2, 1893. 


Number 5. 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : : a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates. provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), » $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address,. 6800 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., - = +  « Boston, Mass. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


BY BEV. M. J. SAVAGE, 
Great Bishop, greater preacher, greatest man ; 
Thy manhood far out-towered all church, all creed, 
And made thee servant of all human need. 
Beyond one thought of blessing or of ban, 
Save of thy Master, whose great lesson ran: 
** The great are they who serve.’’ So now, indeed, 
All churches are one church in loving heed 
Of thy great life wrought on thy Master’s plan! 
As we stand in the shadow of thy death, 
How petty all the poor distinctions seem 
That would fence off the human and divine! 
Large was the utterance of thy living breath ; 
Large as God’s love this haman hope and dream ; 
And now humanity’s hushed love is‘thine! 

— Boston Journal. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Samvurt Ramsey: English pronunciations and spelling 
are probably the most discordant ever known. 


N. A. Luce, Maine: Law cannot create public opin- 
ion but public opinion will compel the observance of law. 


Sara E. Wittsz: The most hopelessly dull children 
are the scatter-brained ones who catch and toss words, 
and facts even, from tongue-tips without turning them 
over in their own minds. 


Presipent D. W. Jerreris, Board of Education, 
Chester, Pa.: In all schools where there are class rooms, 
it would be an advantage to require the teachers to take 
studi2s rather than classes. 


Cooper, School Board, Columbus, Ohio: 
If pupils knew that every recitation was a final examina- 
tion, and would count in making up the percentage for 
promotion, they would do better work. 


Supr. Coannina Forsom, Dover, N. H.: The truant 
officer is needed more for the protection of the community 
against the increase of ignorance and illiteracy than for 
attention to children properly called truants. 


S. M. Finaer, North Carolina: The very best way to 
get children to think for themselves is to put them at 
some kind of manual labor which will necessarily require 
them to think and to depend on themselves. 


Supr. J. H. Puiturs, Birmingham, Ala.: The 
average boy is fertile in resources and withal is an ex- 
cellent lawyer, especially in cases in which he is allowed 
to figure as witness and advocate, as well as defendant. 


Surr. H. M. Maxson, Pawtucket, R. I.: The natare 
of evening school work, dealing as it does with pupils 
who long since left school and are under no compulsion 
to be present and are often weary with their day’s work, 
requires teaching power of the highest order to hold and 
interest the pupils. 


Pacific Educational Journal: Papils should not often 
be required to copy long passages from the blackboard. 
The frequent rapid change necessary to adjust the eye 
for near and for distant vision is very wearisome, and 
much of such work weakens the eye. To look off occa- 
sionally, however, from near work to a moderate distance 
is restful and desirable. 


EDUCATION. 


BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


The true future does not repeat but enlarges the 
present. And every present which accepts this law 
accepts with it its appointed work, to gather the stones 
and the timbers for the temples which the future is to 
build. It makes this the principle on which it proceeds 
in training a new generation. It disciplines the child 
with reverence, as destined to a completer life than the 
parent. it transcends selfishness, and prejudice, and 
jealousy, and, with a large and loving hope, a complete 
faith in human progress, it imagines no perfection for 
itself except this relative one of perfectly filling its 
place in the gradual perfection of the whole. 

You will see how this truth, which makes the teacher 
in this great world school always recognize that the 
scholar is to have larger work than his to do, will make 
all education of necessity a profound and thorough thing. 
It insists on teaching principles and truth, and is not 
satisfied with just imposing forms. 

We look back over history, and we see the same sight 
always. Wherever any age has given its successor noth- 
ing but forms and institutions ready-made, the new age 
has not merely made no advance upon the old ; it has 
invariably shrunk and shrivelled till it lived a life too 
emall eyen to fill the narrow limits which its father 
claimed. But wherever any age has given to its child 
an education in any vital truths, the child has always 
taken those truths, developed them into an effectiveness 
and built them into a beauty that the father never 
guessed. — Inspiration and Truth. 


GLIMPSES OF AUTHORS.—(IL) 


BY ALEXANDER 8S. TWOMBLY. 


DOUGLAS CAMPBELL.* 


A personal letter from Mr. Gladstone, complimenting 
an author and hoping that his books would do the Eng- 
lish people good, is enough to make that author famous ; 
add to this a critique in the“ Thanderer,” the London 
Times, with a decided growl iu it; pile on six columns in 
the New York Sun, with numerous notices favorable or 
otherwise, in the principal daily and religious newspapers of 
the United States, and people begin to ask, Who is Doug- 
las Campbell? It is a new star in the literary firmament, 
and the reading public at once turns on its telescopes to 
see whether a new planet or a comet has appeared. 

The writer of this article, more than thirty years ago, 
lived for a time in Cherry Valley, Otsego County, N. Y., 
and became deeply interested in the story of the “ Mas- 
sacre” by a party of Senecas and Tories, under the 
notorious half-breed named Brant, Nov. 11,1778. The 
picturesque village, a dozen miles from the Mohawk Val- 
ley, and 11,000 feet above the level of the sea, is full of 
historic interest. A long line of stately poplars points to 
a hillside where twelve persons in one family fell under 
the tomahawks of the Indians; a mother in yonder woods 
hides behind a fallen tree in the snow, her children with 
her, and across that very trunk an Indian trails his gun, 
but the prey is not discovered. Where the old stockade 
and fort once stood, the ancient burial place contains the 
bodies of the victims who were not so fortunate, the an- 
tique stones still recording their names and fate. Toward 
the north, on the slope of Windmill Hill, a stately man- 
sion marks the place where Washington in 1784 made a 
visit to Colonel Campbell, whose wife and four children 
were carried by the savages into a long and dreadful cap- 
tivity. One of these children was the grandfather of 
Douglas Campbell. From Londonderry, N. H., where 
the family originally settled, James Campbell, with other 
countrymen of Scotch Irish descent, came in 1741 to 
Cherry Valley. Here church, schoolhouse, and gristmill 


* Author of “The Puritan in Holland,” “ England and America’ 
(Harper). 


marked the thrift and piety of the new settlers, and here 
a classical academy, under Rev. Samuel Dunlop, opened 
the first grammar school in the state west of Albany, re- 
ceiving pupils from settlemeats on the Mohawk, from 
Schenectady and Albany. 

The town maintained its love for education, and from 
it many eminent lawyers and divines went forth or re- 
mained to do honor to their ancestral home. Dr. Eliph- 
alet Nott was pastor of the Presbyterian Church of 
Cherry Valley before he became president of Union Col- 
lege, in which many sons of this town—among them the 
subject of this sketch—were graduated, and of which 
Judge William W. Campbell, the father of Douglas, was 
a trustee. 

After his graduation, young Campbell spent part of a 
year at Andover, with the ministry in mind as a possible 
profession, but the Civil War broke out, and immediately 
the old Scotch instinct of patriotism, evér strong in his 
race, impelled to a new career. Raising a company in a 
county near to his own, he went to the war and soon was 
promoted to the rank of major. Being invalided by his 
exposures, he was obliged to resign his command, and 
after studying law at Harvard he entered the office of 
Henry Hilton, since known as A. T. Stewart’s lawyer and 
heir. Marrying the daughter of an eminent jurist, Mr. 
Campbell rapidly became a successful pleader in the New 
York courts, associated with such legal celebrities as 
Roscoe Conkling. He was counsel in the famous Jumel 
case, involving vast claims, but amid his many legal cares 
found time for historical researches, giving several ad- 
dresses and publishing articles on important questions 
pertaining to the political and judicial annals of the Re- 
public. For years he gathered exhaustive notes for a 
proposed history of the Jurisprudence of Colonial New 
York, in order to give the Dutch, whom he considered 
neglected by American authors, their one meed of praise 
for our republican institutions. It is interesting to trace 
the progressive steps by which an author (who has fur- 
nished us with such a rich treasury of facts relating to 
Holland’s part in our history) has been led at last to re- 
sults greatly in advance of his original idea. 

Talking five years ago with the writer, it was mainly 
of the Datch colony in New Amsterdam that he con- 
versed, insisting that they deserved much of the renown 
generally ascribed to the Puritans of New England for 
the introduction into America of free schools, of land- 
ownership by the towns, and of the people as the source 
of political authority and religious freedom. It was evi- 
dent that the Scotch blood which he inherited constrained 
him to insist on what he considered fair play, whether it 
harmonized with old traditions or not. But as he read 
and studied the early laws of New York, he extended his 
researches into the archives of Holland, and was surprised 
to discover that many of our American ideas were origi- 
nated in the Netherlands. Then the whole trend of his 
purpose was changed. He enlarged the horizon of his 
work, and as a consequence we have an epoch-making 
book which has excited as much learned controversy as 
any similar book of the times. 

He has handled England without gloves. Going out 
of his way to write a whole chapter of Scotch history, he 
has set the Scotch Covenanters side by side with the Pur. 
itans of England, arraigning the despotic government of 
Queen Elizabeth and revealing the darker side of English 
life as it existed when Scotland was making a most des- 
perate rally for civil and religious liberty. ~ 

But the works of this author have already been anal- 
yzed and criticised in the Journat. We are now look- 
ing at the man, that our readers may read his books with 
some personal interest in him. Having been an invalid 
for some years, he has given up the law and concentrated 
his studies upon literary work. In his fine colonial man- 
sion, which he inherited, with the broad acres stretching 
on every side, hill, dale, and forest land, he looks down 
on the peaceful valley, full of the memories of the past ; 
and in his well-chosen books, augmented by worthy men 
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who have preceded him, he finds companions and employ- 
ments which we trast will yet furnish us with a deeper 
insight into the truth which he seeks to unfold. He num- 
bers many scholars among his friends. His book has 
been received in Holland with enthusiasm. The Univer- 
sity at Leyden held a public meeting, and has given 
orders for its speedy translation into Dutch. Even the 
London Times considers Mr. Campbell’s theory of the 
origin of the township as worthy the attention of histori- 
ans, being much more rational than the one advanced by 
modern writers. On the whole, as I learn from the 
author himself, the influence of Holland on England and 
America is likely to increase in public estimation as this 
book is read. At any rate, like the old Scotch preacher 
John Knox, the author has “ flang down his glass like a 
knight of the old chivalry, with the eager hardihood of 
one whose good intentions it seems difficult to miscon- 
strue” by those who know him best. Whatever the 
assaults which will be made upon the position he has 
assumed, we are mach mistaken if our author does not, 
even when hard pressed, set his back against a rock, like 
some of his remote ancestors, and wield his claymore with 
the force and effectiveness which has always characterized 


his race. 


REQ UIREMENTS FOR BACCALAUREATE 
DEGREES. 


BY PROF. ISAAC A. LOOS, IOWA. 


The only serviceable motive for a stady of the require- 
ments for baccalaureate degrees is to put ourselves in line 
with the evolution of the true college. 

1. The course of study leading to the baccalaureate de- 
gree must be broad. 

2. Electives must be recognized, but degrees need not 
be multiplied accordingly. 

3. Residence at a seat of learning is essential. 

4. These requirements must become the criteria for the 
definition of a college. 

If the baccalaureate degree stands for a liberal educa- 
tion, the course of study leading thereto must embrace 
subjects in all the lines of human knowledge. In the 
last analysis the sum of human knowledge may be thrown 
into two or three simple groups. These groups may be 
designated the humanistic and naturalistic. These in 
turn ntay each be resolved into a material and formal 
group, giving us four,—language, mathematics, science 
(physical and biological), and history (used in the widest 
sense as inclusive of the moral sciences). These four 
groups we must co-ordinate into a scheme of stady which 
must be the condition of admission to the title of a liberal 
education. To have vindicated their right to a place in 
the curriculum leaves the question of arrangement and 
proportion an open one. Selections must be made by a 
board of instruction, by the stadent, or by both jointly. 
No college of reputation has yet ventured exclusively 
upon the second of these ways of selecting studies. The 
first, a rigidly prescribed course, is a necessity with the 
smallest colleges. The third, a prescribed course with a 
regulated scheme of electives, is best and most in harmony 
with the widening range of knowledge. 

If electives are allowed, the range may be wide or nar- 
row, according to the equipment of the school, but it 

must never be so wide as to endanger our first canon that 


the course leading to the degree must be broad. The 


multiplicity of electives is dangerous, and results from a 
confusion of the college and the university. 

The multiplication of degrees was the natural result of 
the new education The struggle between the conserva- 
tives and progressists was concluded by a truce, and the 
old training was marked off from the new by special de- 
grees. Partly in consequence of the irresponsible char- 
acter of many institutions which confer degrees and partly 
owing to the confusion of that due to the appearance of 
the university, we have been carried too far adrift. 

Four well defined forms of the baccalaureate degree 
are conferred by respectable institutions,—B.A., B.Ph., 
B.L, and B.S. These four can perhaps at once be re- 
duced to two, and may ultimately be made one. B.S., or 
instead B.Ph., may for the present be retained to mark a 
collegiate course in which the naturalistic studies have 
predominence over the humanistic. When, however, 
masterehip in the natural sciences shall have been rele- 


gated to the university, where it properly belongs, then 
we shall need but one baccalaureate degree. 

The importance of atmosphere in the pursuit of liberal 
culture is so apparent that it needs no statement. 

Most important of all these requirements mast become 
the criteria for the definition of a college. The eollege 
must be a seat of learning, and as such it must have a 
body of scholars to constitute a board of instruction (a 
faculty). It must have a collection of books—a library 
in the liberal sense; laboratories sufficiently equipped for 
experimental instruction in the inductive sciences so far 
as these fall in the undergraduate courses of stady. 
There may be as many full professors as there are definite 
lines of instruction offered—no maximum number can be 
fixed ; a minimum number of full professors is fixed by 
the requirement that the course of study shall be broad, 
which necessitates a number of full professors to corre- 
spond with the required lines of work in a prescribed 
course with the narrowest range of electives. This can 
hardly be less than eight. Besides, each college should 
have a physical director and probably a chaplain. 


THE QUINCY MOVEMENT.—(III.) 


BY ONE WHO WAS IN IT. 


I should like to describe a little more fully the geogra- 
phy examinations as they were managed by the school 
committee more than a dozen years before Colonel 
Parker had published his excellent treatise on ‘ How to 
Teach Geography,” because they illustrate forcibly two 
or three important features of that phase of the Quincy 
movement which I am now describing and which may be 
called the preparatory or preliminary phase. The teach- 
ers were criticised severely for teaching the text-book be- 
cause it introduced so many insignificant names and 
places, yet, in every imaginary voyage which the pupils 
were required to make, they had to gu to Yokohama, 
Matanzas, Cienfuegos, New {Providence, Manila, the 
Hague, or Cronstadt because—because, forsooth, so far as 
we could discover, the committee had found these names 
in the marine journal of the daily papers. Bounding the 
states was not tolerated, yet, when examination day came 
the leading questions were, ‘‘Name in order all the 
atates on the right bank of the Mississippi, on the left bank, 
all south of the Ohio, all north of the Ohio,” and so on. 
It was “ foolishness” to learn what the book said about 
London or Liverpool, but the pupil who could tell nothing 
about the location and appearance of Calcutta was repri- 
manded. It was a waste of time, so we were told, to learn 
where the Onion river was, because it was hardly more than a 
brook, yet, every year the pupils needed to kpow the cap- 
itals of the New England states and to locate each capital 
exactly. Teachers understood that they ought not to 
teach anything about the Arctic coast of North America, 
for nobody really knew anything about it, yet the pupils 
were scolded several times for not knowing more about 
Dr. Kane and Sir John Franklin and their famous 
voyages. To learn the length in miles of important 
rivere, or the height in feet of famous peaks was “ staffing 
the mind with useless knowledge,” but the examinations 
generally called for a list of the largest cities of the 
world in the order of their size and the names of the ter- 
ritories of the United States, not one of which items was 
likely to be true a month after it had been committed to 
memory. 

Not having learned at that time the exact difference be- 
tween “‘a theory” and “a condition,” do you wonder 
that the teachers of Quincy were perplexed? Their per- 
plexity, however, was a blessing in disguise, for it pre- 
pared them to recognize and appreciate opportunities to 
teach geography properly when the opportunities came, 
for, as Mr. Adams states in his famous essay, “In no 
study was the new departure more marked than in geog- 
raphy.” Exactly what the new departure in geography 
was I shall try to show later on. It suffices here to say 
that i¢ was not one of life and interest simply, as Mr. 
Adams implies, but one of right about face. The old 
work, he gives us to understand, was difficult and tedious, 
the new, easy and fascinating ; therefore, the results were 
different. I beg leave to differ from him. 

The methods of geography teaching, new and old, were 
totally unlike because the purpose of the teacher was 
radically changed when the superintendent came. Under 


the administration of the committee, examinations, and 
their accompanying criticisms and compliments tended to 
establish the principle that utility is the chief end of 
school life. For this reason the geography work was in- 
definite, micellaneous, desultory, capricious, and unsatis- 
factory, without form and void. How could it be other- 
wise ? 

At the first critical period of the Quincy movement, 
say 1874, the teachers were quite ready to sympathize with 
the committee in their conclusion that “ geography is not 
like reading, writing, and arithmetic, and that, therefore, 
in the practical work of ordinary life, a knowledge of it 
is an accomplishment rather than a thing of necessary 
use.” Bat before this conclusion led to definite radical 
action (possibly abolishing the stady of geography) the 
superintendent came and there was a change, positive and 
complete, in methods of teaching geography. 

The change here, however, was no more thorough and 
revolutionary than in another subject about which little 
has been told in former accounts of the Quincy move- 
ment. I refer to arithmetic. Is it not a singular fact 
that Mr. Adams, who was such a firm believer in utility 
as the chief end of common school education, should in 
his very elaborate and interesting account of the changes 
made in the Quincy methods eighteen years ago, forget 
to say anything about arithmetic? He only mentions the 
subject incidentally on pages 41 and 43, where he refers to 
it as one of the three R's. The only explanation I have 
to offer for this singular omission is a few reminiscences 
of the committee’s examinations in arithmetic in 1871, 
72, and 73. 

The favorite topic with one member of the committee 
was rapid and accurate adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
and dividing. The classes were given pairs of numbers 
to multiply, divide, and subtract ; long columns of figures 
to add; and every pupil was expected to get the correct 
answer to each “sum ” in an incredibly short time. Now 
if this, and this only, had been required, examination 
days in Quincy would have been robbed of half their ter- 
ror ; for every teacher of experience knows how easy it is 
to prepare pupils for pyrotechnical displays in rapid 
and accurate mechanical work of this kind, but there was 
‘a lion in the path.” Another member of the committee 
discounted all such exhibitions. He wanted nothing bat 
practical problems, which were, in his opinion, “A hare 
starts 50 leaps before a greyhound and leaps 4 times 
while the hound leaps 3 times; but 2 of the hound’s 
leaps equal 4 of the hare’s, how many leaps must the 
hound take to catch the hare?” or “ If 3 of A’s money 
equals $ of B's, and both together have $340 how much 
has each?” or “A sold B a horse for } more than its 
cost, and B sold it for $80 losing } of its cost; how 
much did A pay for the horse?” or, best of all, “If 32 
men can dig a ditch 40 rds. long, 6 ft. wide, and 3 ft. 
deep in 9 days, working 8 hours a day, how many men 
can dig a ditch 15 rds. long, 4} ft. wide and 2 ft. deep in 
12 days working 6 hours a day?” 

And, as if this were not enough, the shadow of a 
second lion was likely to appear with some such practical 
problem as: If a man buys hides each 3ft. 6in. long and 
2ft, Tin. wide for $500, which he borrows, paying 4 per 
cent. interest, and sells the hides to a manufacturer for 
$650 at the end of three months, discounting the manu- 
facturer’s note for 60 days at 2 per cent., what per cent. 
would the buyer make? How many shoes could the 
manufacturer make from 100 of these hides if each shoe 
took a piece of leather 19 inches long and 10 inches 
wide? or, What would a pile of wood 11ft. high at one 
end and 2ft. high at the other, cost at $5.25 a cord if 
the wood was 4ft. long and the pile 10ft. long ? 

These problems do not sample completely the tests in 
arithmetic under which “the schools went to pieces” and 
‘‘the result was most deplorable.” So I give several 
other illustrative problems and questions : 

1. What is the square root of 1098.89 ? 

2. 414 + 56 — 245 — 41}}? 

8. Find the value of +5 

54 

4. If 2 be added to both terms of the fraction $, will 
the value be increased or diminished, and how much ? 

5. Explain why in division of fractions the divisor is 
inverted. 

6. Give the rule for performing a problem in simple 
interest. 
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7. Give the rule for extracting the cube root of a 
number. 

If after looking over these specimens of the committee’s 
examinations in arithmetic you are inclined to ask, 
“What plan had they in mind?” “What did the 
teachers do?” and many similar questions, you will un- 
derstand why the number work appeared to Qaincy 
teachers in 187-, and seems to me now, disjointed and 
desultory, “without form and void,” with “darkness 
upon the face of the deep,” so dense that even Mr. 
Adams could not see through it under the flash light of 
utility. 

To sum up in a single sentence the experience of a 
Quincy teacher trying to do acceptable work in geogra- 
phy and arithmetic, I may say we tried to do what we 
could not and failed. 

1, We could not teach details in geography for all of 
them were likely to be “ well worth forgetting.” 

2. We could not teach anything wseful for geography 
was an accomplishment. 

3. We could not teach the subject logically and philo- 
sophically, for geography was a mere accomplishment. 

4. We could not teach arithmetical processes for we had 
not time enough to drill our pupils on miscellaneous 
neous problems where wood and hides, horses and ditches, 
national banks and square roots, were mingled together 
in a confused mass (perhaps I mean mess) with complex 
fractions, cube roots, fractional terms, inverted divisors, 
and equality of ratios. : 

I am glad to turn over these dark leaves rapidly and 
open the book of reminiscences again at some very bright, 
helpful and inspiring pages. Here I find memoranda of 
the work begun under the direction of the school com- 
mittee in language and reading. Before Colonel Par- 
ker’s time, when Mr. C. F. Adams was elected to the 
school board, the reform in methods of teaching reading 


began. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


BY PRESIDENT H. H. SEERLEY, 
Iowa State Normal School. 


The normal school is a public educational institution 
that devotes itself exclusively to the teacher’s education 
and training. As a rule, in the United States, the nor- 
mal school gives, not a professional education acquired 
after a general education is obtained, but a course of study 
that is both scholastic and professional and has solely in 
view public school work. 

The development of the normal school has had distinct 
steps, such as the cha acteristics of the Lexington school 
in 1839, of the Oswego school in 1861, of the Worcester 
school of later date, of the schools that claim the purpose 
of teaching the scientific basis without instruction in 
methods per se. 

However, the course of study and work done at a state 
normal school must be the kind of education that those 
who employ teachers exact. The laws of supply and de- 
mand practically settle what the school must undertake, 
hence it is not a great source of much missionary effort 
or the leader of much reform as it must make teachers 
that are wanted even if it condemns the requirements. In 
the state of Iowa the problem of teacher supply over- 
whelms all other public school problems. In 1891 there 
were needed to fill the schools, 16,377 teachers. Ac- 
cording to the system that is used more than 25,000 
teachers were certificated. 15,000 of this number were 
below the standard wanted by the people or by the county 
superintendents because of lack of scholarship and of ex- 
perience ; but the state was compelled to certificate them 
because there was need to authorize that many persons to 
supply the schools. There is a constant increase in the 
state of inexperienced teachers. In ten years the in- 
crease has been from a total of 38 per cent. on the whole 
body of teachers to 50 per cent. on experienced teachers. 
Only 40 per cent. of all the teachers in the state are 
ranked as first-class teachers. As a fact, 200,000 Iowa 
children are poorly taught and inefficiently managed be- 
cause there are no competent, well-educated, mature per- 
sons to take charge of their education. However, even if 

these persons who ought to go to school and prepare to 
become efficient teachers should endeavor to do so, there 
is no place where they can go to school as all the schools 


are now overcrowded. The development of the state has 
been so rapid and the founding of schools has been such 
a task, that it has been impracticable to keep pace with 
the industrial and material progress, so far as educational 
affairs are concerned. 

The present State Normal School should be more 
strongly equipped and made more efficient, other state 
normal schools should be established, the state should 
quadruple its appropriations for the county normal insti- 
tutes and permit a longer session, provide for holding a 
summer school of methods for the better class of teachers 
at the state normal school and other points, encourage 
public high schools to establish and maintain a post grad- 
uate course of a year of instruction for those who expect 
to become teachers. 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


BY PROF. LEE L. SUMMERS, IOWA. 

An education should be a happy combination of hand, 
head, and heart training. The man with a strong body, 
a vigorous mind, and a noble character has power. 

School men should study statistics and should not ig- 
nore the millions who must meet the duties of life with 
the hand. Only one per cent. of the young men and 
women of college age can be found in these institutions. 
Not more than ten per cent. of the public school pupils 
ever reach the high school. Is it not time we were try- 
ing to do something for that vast number of boys and 
girls who can never hope for high school training ? 

If God has destined a child to gain a living with his 
hands it is the duty of those who have charge of his train- 
ing to make his hands as skillfal as possible. Is it not 
almost a crime for thousands of schools to pay no atten- 
to this part of the child’s education ? 

Every city of 1500 inhabitants should have kinder- 
garten, form study, and drawing and manual training. 
Would these make the head training less? Experience 
has proven that no foundation is equal to that put down 
by the kindergarten teacher. Form study and drawing 
is found in all of the best taught schools in the 
United States, while the manual training pupils are among 
the best in the different high school courses. 

Why cannot the smaller cities have all these branches ? 
You say we have not the time ; experience says this is a 
delusion. Do you say we have not the money? The 
men on our school boards are intelligent and progressive 
and they say “ We have money for anything that will 
make our schools better and will keep our boys and girls 
longer within their walls.” 

Six or seven years ago many of our superintendents 
conoluded that the copying of pictures was worse than 
throwing away the pupils’ and teachers’ time, so draw- 
ing was dropped from their courses of study. Many of 
these same superintendents have since put in form etudy 
and drawing under special supervision, while others are 
in the same old rut allowing the pupils to spend thous- 
ands of dollars every year for material and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of time copying meaningless 
designs. You may as well try to teach algebra by hav- 
ing the children copy problems already worked out as to 
have the pupils learn drawing by copying pictures. The 
child must draw from the object and must express his 
own thought, not the teacher’s, if you wish him to acquire 
power. This will lead him to draw what he sees and not 
what he knows to be the facts concerning the object. 

The Homestead trouble ought to open the eyes of 
school men. Skilled workmen are paid from three to 
fifteen dollars per day. Of the boys who have left the 
common and high schools in the last ten years how many 
have become skilled workmen? You will find that the 
skilied American workman is the exception. God hasten 
the day when we shall have in every large city institu- 
tions similar to the Armour Institute, which has for its 
motto: “The harmonious development of hand, head, 


and heart.” 


The Journal will soon contain a helpful, usable illus- 
trated article on the City of Washington, which will be 
followed by articles on New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, etc., etc. 


A Washington’s Birthday Exercise for the higher grades 
appeared in the Journal of January 26, 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
[An Exercise For Grammar Grades.) 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


Characters :—1893; FEBRUARY; HERALDS; YEABS. 


[ Enter 1893. ] 
School sings.—(Tune, America.’’) 
A welcome now to thee 
Fair eighteen-ninety-three, 
Gladly we bring. 
Youngest of all the years, 
Laden with hopes and fears, 
Bringing us smiles and tears. 
OF thee we sing. 


[Enter February.] (Bows before 1893.) 

The months that make the year, 
Must all some tribute briog 

When they appear before their lord, 
The year’s great king. 

So, I, the second month, 
In thy year, ‘‘’ Ninety-three,”’ 

Bringing my tribute, now 
Have come to thee. 


1893.— What tribute bring you, fair February ? 
February.—Oat from the by-gone years, 
Well-known to fame, 
I’ve brought the deeds of one. 
Who bears an honored name, 
1893.— Whose is the honored name you bring to us ? 
February.—I bring the name and deeds of one, 
Whom all revere, great Washington. 
1893.—Can you tell the deeds that gave him fame ? 
February.—I will summon the years, 
A long, shad’ wy train, 
From out the far past; 
They shall come back again ; 
And each year shall tell you 
Its own simple story, 
Of this man who won 
Fame, and honor, and glory. 


Where now are my Heralds ? 
Let them all appear. 
Go, Heraldr, and sammon 
To us now each year. 
Heralds. (They pass to back of stage and call.)— 
Come hither, old years, 
And rehearse one by one, 
The deeds that were done 
By our loved Washington. 
[Enter Years.] 
Years.— We have heard thee, O, Heralds, 
And hearing obey, 
Behold at thy call, 
We have come here to-day. 
February.—Then tell us, old years, the tales ye well know, 
Begun on a February day, long ago. 


[Enter Heralds. } 


1732.— The first year, behold me, 
I come unto you. 

February.— Your name ? 

1732.— People call me 1732. 


1893.—1732? That seems a long time ago. 
What part has one so old in this story ? 
1732.—I am here to tell you that George Washington was born 
Feb, 22, 1782. 
All the Years. —Over snow-shrouded fields, 
Blew the winds fierce and wild. 
When he came to the earth, 
Fair Virginia’s child. 


Years from 1732 to1748.—We are the years of his child- 
hood and early youth, and our story is but a brief one. We can 
tell you that even as a child he was so wise and just that his school- 
mates often called on him to settle their disputes; that he loved 
and obeyed his mother, and that his word might always bo relied 
upon. 

School.—“ Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie, 

A fault that needs one, grows two thereby.” 
1748.—I am the year that saw him appointed land surveyor, 
while still but a boy in years, though a man in judgment. 

1753 —I have come to tell you that in 1753 Governor Dinwiddie 
appointed him commissioner to the French in the Ohio river valley. 
All the Years.—’ Twas when the Frenchmen claimed the land, 

And built their forts on every hand, 

His wiedont and his valor, then 

Were worth that of a hundred men. 
What though the forests, dark and dim, 
All pathless stood, twas naught to him. 
Though unknown dangers round him lay 
And savage foemen barred the way, 

He heard the voice of Daty call, 

And, answering bravely, dared them all. 


1754,—The French refused to listen to him, and still continued 
to build their forts until war was declared between England and 
France. He reached home in the winter of 1754, and was after- 
ward made a colonel and appointed to the command of the Vir- 
ginia militia. : 

1755.—I am 1755, the year war was declared, when he became 
@ member of General Braddock’s staff. 
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Ob, why rehearse that olden tale 
Of sorrow, death, defeat, 

When cruel Indians sore beset 
Onr army in retreat ? 


1755.—Only to tell the deeds of one 
Who saved the remnant—Washington. 


1759 —I have come to tell you that he was elected a member of 
the Virginia House of Burgesses in 1759. The same year he mar- 
ried Mrs. Martha Custis. 

1774.—In 1774 he became a member of the first Continental 
Congrese. 

1775.—I am 1775, the year when, on Jane 15, Washington was 
unanimously chosen to take command of the army raised to defend 
our rights and liberties assailed by England. 

1776.—I have come to tell you that on March 16, 1776, the 
British evacuated Boston and sailed for Halifiax. - 


Years.— The hills that skirted Boston town 

At night lay brown and bare, 

At dawn, when all the British woke, 
They saw the foemen there, 

Yes, Washington and all his men, 
Drawn up in stern array. 

So Briton’s soldiers sullenly 
Went sailing down the bay. 


1776.—I, too, come from 1776, to tell you that Washington was 
defeated October 28, at the battle of White Plains. 


Years.— 


With him, defeat we ever see 
A stepping-stone to victory. 


1776.—I am Christmas, 1776, when Washington gained a vic- 
tory at Trenton. 


Years.— Aye; through the storm of driving sleet 

He took his weary way, 

Across the Delaware’s dark flood 
To where the Hessians lay. 

As silent as the falling enow 
Their serried ranks I see. 

When morning came, eur Washington 
Had gained a victory. 


1777.—I am here from 1777, to tell you that Washington gained 
a victory at Princeton, January 3. 

1777.—I aleo belong to 1777, but, alas! I only tell of defeat to 
our army and to Washington at the battle of B-andywine, Septem- 
ber 11, and at Germantown October 7. 


1777 and 1778.—I am that long sad winter at Valley Forge, 
where the army suffered from cold, hunger and insufficient clothing. 


Years.— 


Years.— What matter that their shoeless feet, 
Oft dyed the white snow red ? 
They trusted in our Washington 
And followed where he led. 


1778.—I bring the battle of Monmonth fought June 28, 1778, 
where our army under Washington was victorious. 

1781,—I come from Yorktown where, October 19, 1781, Corn- 
wallis surrendered to Washington and by this act virtually ended 
the war. 


School sings (Tune, America’’). 
Thanks now to him above, 
Who looking down in love, 
This work hath done. 
Carried our banners bright 
Victor’ous through the fight 
And to help gain the right, 
Sent Washington. 


1783 —I am November 2, 1783, the time when Washington bade 
farewell to the army and retired to Mount Vernon. 


Years.—Right had prevailed, and Peace had come at last, 
Grim war with all its horrors now was past, 
So he who'd born the barden antil now, 
Laid down the helmet and took up the plow. 


1789.—I bring you 1789, and come to tell you that on April 30, 
Washington was inaugurated the first President of the Republic, 
which office he held for eight years. 


Years.— The seasons came and went, 

And tireless time eped on, 

For eight long years the nation’s head, 
Was our loved Washington. 

Weary of Jabor then, 
At last be made his way, 

To where, beneath Virginian ekies, 
His dear Mount Vernon lay. 


1798,—In 1798 when there was the prospect of a war with 
France, he was appointed commander-in-chief of the army. 

1799 —I come, the last of the years, and my story is a sad one, 
for I am bere to tell you that Washington died at Mount Vernon, 
December 14, 1799. 


Years.— O, nation! in your sackcloth now 
O, people, whom he helped to save 
Listen! his voice you still may hear, 
It calls to you from out the grave. 


It bids you ever seek to keep, 
Upon your altars, burning free, 
Restrained by duty, love, and law, 

The sacred fires of liberty. 


School sings ; “ Hail Columbia.”’ 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Do not change plans too often. 

Courtesy is a special school virtue. 

Do nor do the thinking for your pupils. 

Better explain too little than too much. 

A scHOOL room needs dusting as much as a home. 


A scHoon is judged by the street manners of the 
pupils. 

Never do for a pupil what it is better for him to do 
for himself. 


Goop Manners.—Much attention has been given by 
teachers in matters of politeness and simple etiquette. In 
some schools a pleasant greeting in the morning and at 
the close of school is never omitted. As kind expressions 
beget feelings of kindliness these amenities of daily in- 
tercourse have been helpful in fostering a spirit of good 
feeling between superintendent, teachers, and pupils.— 
Supt. Atvin F. Pease, Northampton, Mass. 


LOOKING UPWARD.—(II) 
BY MINER H. PADDOCK. 


THE HEAVENS FOR FEBRUARY. 

To continue the line of representation employed for 
January, let S be the setting sun and & the rising moon 
of the evening of Jan. 31st. 

Thirty-one days have passed since we last depicted the 
position of these bodies. Jupiter then, Jan. 5th, was at 
exact quadrature which would place the planet just 90° 
from the sun, (at the top in our diagram), and Saturn was 
at quadrature Jan. 1st, which similarly places that planet 
at the bottom. 

Since then the sun has been moving to the east at the 
rate of about a degree a day. Degrees were used by the 
ancient Babylonians 2,000 years B. C. They divided 
the circle into 360°, probably having reference to the 
distance the sun seemed to go in a day, there being as 
they supposed 360 days in a year. We can therefore 
figure the distance between the sun and Jupiter to be 
about 90°-31°. And we look for Jupiter and Mars cor- 
respondingly to the west of the former position. 

Following the sun in setting, Jupiter falls below the 
horizon on Feb. 1st a little more than an hour before 
midnight and at close of month an hour and a half 
earlier, at about half past nine. At this rate we shall 
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speedily lose the chief starry attraction of our evening 
sky. The planet soon will be lost in the mists of the 
western horizon. On April 27th, the sun will have ar- 
rived into conjunction with this great satellite, passing be- 
tween Earth and Jupiter. Thereafter, when the latter 
has had time to emerge from the mists of the east, we 
must look for Jupiter as a morning star. The same, 
though later, occurs with reference to Mars. 

Draw the same figure, (Fig. 6,) shifting it 90°. Thus 
placed the moon is at the top and the sun at the bottom. 
It represents the position at midnight of Jan. 31st as also 
closely of Feb. ist. 

Note that Jupiter and Mars have already set, and 
Saturn has come above the eastern horizon. This means 
that any one whois willing to sit up till-midnight can see 
the planet rising in the east. At quadrature, Jan. Ist, 


the planet was entitled to rise at midnight. By Feb. 1st, 
he must appear at nine minutes after ten, p. m., and by 
_the close of the month a little after eight. The same 
cause that operates to bring the sun nearer to Jupiter, of 


course separates the sun from Saturn. In reality it is the 
earth that is swinging in between the sun and Saturn. 
Now turn the diagram an additional 90° and we have 
the position of the morning heavens. The moon is set- 
ting in the northwest, the sun rising in the southeast. 
Mercury has moved around in its orbit nearly to its su- 
perior conjunction behind the sun,—it will be at that 
point on the 16th,—while Venus also has moved well out 
to her corresponding position. She rises about an hour 
before the sun, 6 o’clock, showing that she is still 15° 


west of that luminary. The moon comes in conjunction © 


with Saturn on the 5th. They will rise at about 10.22 p. 
m., the moon being a degree south of Saturn. Look for 
Saturn north of the moon in the east at about 11 o'clock. 
On the 9th, the moon is in conjunction with Uranus, on 
the 14th with Venus, passing to the south of both planets. 
The moon passes also to the south of the sun, coming 
into conjunction as crescent near her ascending node with 
Japiter in the west on the 19th, having much the same 
appearance on the 20th. A month has passed and her 
ascending node having receded on the ecliptic a degree 
and a half, is a little to west of Jupiter. As the moon 
passes by, her disk is within a half degree (about its 
diameter) of the planet, and there is a chance for occulta- 
tion in some latitudes. 

If we are not mistaken in our calculations, Mars is 
sufficiently north of the ecliptic at this time so that the 
moon passes south of that planet, and the following figure 
represents their probable appearance. 

Within the next twenty-four hours the moon is in 

conjunction with Mars, 


~ oMaRs passing nearer to Mars 
Moon than to Jupiter. The moon 
ia. mp. is also in perigee which in- 

SSy creases chances for occul- 

aie tation. The crescent moon 

GN pendent between two plan- 


BO ets will be a notable 

\ ¥ appearance. 

Having now some idea of the relation of the mem- 
bers of the solar system, it is a profitable exercise to try 
to conceive something of their vast dimensions, their dis- 
tances and movements. 

No person at first attempt can form the least concep- 
tion of their size and enormous distance. By repeated 
trials the mind experiences a consciousness of huge dimen- 
sion, remoteness of place, and velocity of movement. 


This astronomical sense must be cultivated. Begin by 
trying to conceive some distance on earth which you have 
traveled on foot or by rail. If the latter, compare it with 
some known attempt on foot. The number of steps you 
took, the time consumed, and the fatigue you experienced 
are all factors in giving a sense of the distance. Spare 
time may be repeatedly given to this mental effort. In 
this way form some conception of 500 or 1,000 miles. 
Then try a conception of several thousand miles, say across 
the continent. The unit must be thoroughly learned. 

Now conceive a globe a mile in diameter lying on the 
surface of the earth, then one of ten miles and one of a 
hundred. In each case proceed slowly, and do not leave 
the one for the next until you have gained some sense of 
the increase of dimension, when you pass to the next. 
Finally, attempt to grasp in your mind the height of a 
globe 1,000 miles in diameter, as also its width. 

Lay off your unit of 4,000 miles straight toward the 
moon, ten times, thirty times, forty times. Slowly you 
use your unit and out into space you go, far away from 
earth, till at sixty times 4,000 miles you arrive at the 
moon. How distant now your moon appears when you 
have slowly and laboriously placed sixty of your transcon- 
tinental units between you and the moon ! 

Conceive a globe 2,150 miles in diameter. It is the 
moon with one quarter the diameter of our huge earth. 
Now move it away from our earth, one after another, 
sixty times our 4,000 mile unit, and the great globe has 
dwindled to a half degree in apparent size, though we 
still are able to look upon it as a vast orb, the sister planet 
of our earth. Her weight is reduced to but a fraction 
(saya) of what it would be close upon the earth’s surface, 
but still enough to keep the satellite from flying off into 
space by her speed of nearly a mile a second, while her 
pull upon the earth raises great tides and very likely 
moves the rigid crust. 

As evening comes on, on Feb. 20, having labored with 
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your preliminary conception of your unit, and the distance 
and size of the moon, similarly study the sun. Lay 
down the moon’s distance four hundred times toward the 


setting sun, and conceive also his enormous diameter of | 


nearly a million miles (866,000). How even our earth 
and moon dwindle in the comparison, or rather, how the 
sun grows in the use of our unit! Fancy earth and 
moon with their mutual revolution sweeping around this 
stupendous central distant sphere held by its attractive 
force of gravity ! 

Turn the thought now upon Mars, at this time as far 
away as the sun. Conceive its size, its orbit, and rate of 
motion. Lastly, let the effort of your mind be directed 
upon Jupiter, three times as far away as Mars. Then 
set these worlds in motion upon axis and around the sun. 
View them at such distances that even with the tremen- 
dous velocities we ascribe to them their motion is not per- 
ceptible. 

The mind gradually accustoms itself to these grand 
thoughts, forced upon it by this wonderful science, and 
the student of out-door astronomy who thus directly gazes 


22. Familiar talk on how the mouth may be improperly 
used. 

23 Object lesson on the teeth. , 

24. Familiar talk with the children about the care of 
the teeth. Caution them against cracking nuts with 
them, and emphasize the necessity of using the tooth- 
brush every day. Explain what tobacco does to the teeth. 

25. Review the main points in the last four exercises. 

26. Familiar talk on the throat and its proper care 
and protection. 

27. Object lesson on the arms and their principal parts. 

28 Object lesson on the hand and its parts 

29. Familiar talk about the uses and abuses of our 
hands. —Shoup’s Graded Didactics. 


A SHORT WAY IN INTEREST. 
What is the interest on $4200 from February 10 to 
May 2, 1893, at 5% ? 
Explanation : Find the time in days. 
In February, . ° ; ‘ . § 


In March, . ‘ 31 
In April, 30, . . 30 
In May, ‘ ‘ 2 


Total, 81 

Multiply the amount by the number of days and by 
the rate per cent. Divide the product by 360 x 100 i. e. 
by the number of days in a year and the denomi- 
nator in the expression of per cent. (100). Unite 
by cancellation. This is an easily used, practical method 
for any per cent. If there is more than a year, reckon 
360 days for each year and the extra days. 

7 


upon and investigates the mechanism of the universe feels 
that as a means of mental growth, of cultivation of the 
powers of the intellect, of the imagination, and of concep- 
tion, there is no subject so effective as that of astronomy. 
The historic science, he confesses, leads all others. 


SCOTT’S NOVELS IN HISTORIC SEQUENCE. 
BY ELIZABETH CARPENTER. 


To read any great author at random is perhaps better 
than not to read him at all; but to read him with an in- 


telligent comprehension of his background and stage-set- a2 27 
ting, is to prepare to understand him thoroaghly. With acre or " = $47.25 
this end in view this arrangement of Scott (suggesting 60 


not the order in which he wrote his books, but their sig- RB 
nificance looked upon as a whole) has been prepared: — 


The Crusades : Count Robert of Paris, 1094. 
The Betrothed, 1187. 
Ivanhoe, 1190 (Richard I.). 
The Talisman (Richard I.). 
Bruce: Castle Dangerous. 
Lord of the Isles. 
Tales of a Grandfather. 


Fair Maid of Perth, 1402. 
Quentin Dorward (Louis XI.). 5. How was $4,300,000 shipped from New York for 
Anne of Gierstein, 1468. France, January 21? 
Marmion (James IV.) 1513. —_ 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1513. ANSWERS. 
Lady of the Lake (James IV.) 1560. 1. No one who has looked upon the grand man, who has heard 
The Monastery (Qaeen Mary). him pour out his wealth of thought for help and guidance, words 
The Abbot (Qaeen Mary). of wisdom and of inepiration, need be told of Phillips Brooks. 
Kenilworth (Qaeen Elizabeth). As one thinks of those who never saw or heard him, who knew 
* only of him, the greatness of our loss becomes yet more impressive. 
Rebeby, 1644." ts ©) The personality of Phillips Brooks gave to all who felt his in- 

Legend of Montrose (Charles I). flaence a realization of- the perfect man. 
Crome om d Charles II O:her men have left us, for the timely topic hour, history and 
. biography. From Phillips Brooks we receive true manliness, life 

Woodstock. at its truest, noblest, best. 

Peveril of the Peak. 2. The National Honse of 331 Representatives, on January 25, 
Old Mortality , 1679. among other things took three votes, 1 to 168, and 1 to 211, and 
The Pirate, 1700 (about). one vote of 7 to 207. There were several motions to adjourn, etc., 
Bride of Lammermoor, 1700. and roll calle. Absolutely no business was transacted, although a 
The Black Dwarf (Queen Anne), good majority of the members had voted that that day should be 
Rob Roy, (George I.). devoted to the consideration of a national bankruptcy bill. The 
George ITI. : Heart of Midlothian (1736). opponents of the bill recogniz3d that if a vote was taken, the bill 
Waverly, 1750. , would pass, and so Mr. Kilgore agréed to see that no vote should 
Guy Mannering, 1780. 


be taken, and succeeded. 

George III.: Redgauntlet (The Pretender). Senatorial dignity does not admit of filibustering, and so the 
Tales of a Grandfather (The Pretender). Senate, after talking upon the appointment of Jadge M’Comas, 

The Antiquary, 1800. accepted the will of a majority of the members. x 
St. Ronan’s Well, 1800. 8, Great Britain has unexpectedly increased the number of 
| troops in her Egyptian force, and France has demanded a full and 
specific explanation of the reasons therefor. England can under 
no circumstances allow any other power to have control in Egyptian 
affairs, and since Ezypt alone, or supported by Turkey, would be 
unable to prevent any other power from meddling in its affairs, 


England fiads it necessary to maintain its ‘‘ occupation ’’’ of Egypt. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. Who was Phillips Brooks ? 

2. What did Congress accomplish January 25? 

3. Why are France and England quarreling over 
Egyptian affairs ? 

4. How is a vacancy in the Bench of the Supreme 
Court filled ? 


PHYSIOLOGY TOPICS. —(II). 
[Section I. appeared in issue of January 269 


13. Familiar talk about the color of the eyes. | 
14. Familiar talk about what causes “redness of the Canal. Thus she can secure the speediest connection between 
eyes.” India, the East Indian and Australian colonies of ‘‘ Greater 


15. Review the main points of the last four exercises. Britain,’’ and Eogland. The same interests keep England’s hand 
16 Object lesson on the nose and its parts upon Turkey, which stands between Russia and the Mediterranean. 


from introducing peas, buttons, ete., into their noses. 
18. Familiar talk on the proper care of the nose and 
the use of the handkerchief. 
19. Familiar talk on the filthy babit of using snuff. 
20. Review the main points of the last four exercises. 
21. Object lesson on the mouth and its use. 


Court’’ (Const. Art. If., § 2, | 2). The death of Justice Lamar 
calls up a question which is bound to appear frequently from now 
till March 4, President Harrison has the opportunity of filling 
the vacancy. 
ment shall be entrusted to the opposing political party, and as it is 
held that the present administration ought morally to leave to ite 
successor the appointment to this important position. It is cer- 


ACB — 60°; 
+ ACB); 


— ABC; 


mentary Algebra, correct ? 


‘ ‘ be idered less than zero. 
4. ‘The President shall nominate, and by and with the advice dose ta we it _~ that the prodact of two quantities both less 


17. Familiar talk with the little folks about the danger and consent of the Senate, appoint the jadges of the Sapreme than zero should be larger than zero. 
member of the Class in Mathematics, or the instructor, please help 
me out of the difficulty ? M. E. H. 


tainly unfortunate that such a position, the incumbent of which can — 


only, presumably, be called on to state the legal right and wrong 
of certain specific questions, should become a political prize. The 
fact remaing that in a majority cf the important cases in which the 
Supreme Court has been divided, the members having similar polit- 
ical affiliation have been impressed by the law in a similar way. 

5. The steamer ‘‘ La Champagne” took on its last trip a large 
cargo of gold packed in wooden kegs. The kegs were carried as 
any other cargo, except for additional insurance and a careful 


watch against robbery. 


The Class in Mathematics. 


32. Given the base, altitude, aud difference of the base angles of 
a triangle, to construct the triangle. 
J. E, PELDERGRAST, Newnan, Ga, 

Solution. —Denote base by 2c, altitude by h, and difference of 
OC base angles by 0. 
Let the middle 
point of the base 
be the origin of 
rectangular coér- 
dinates, the axis 
of zx coincident 
A AV with the base. 
Then the locus of 

the vertex may be found from the following equations: 


II. Cot (A + 6) = 


Whence, by A, 

III, 2? — y? + 2 zy cot 6 — c? = 0, 

This is the equation of the locus of the vertex of the required 
triangle, and gives, in all caves, a rectangular hyperbole, independ- 
ent of h, and wholly determined for given values of c and 0. The 
points where the line y = / cuts this curve will furnish two solu- 
tiens of the problems; bat these pointe, depending only on the 
position of a given line and fixed hyperbola, caunot, in general, be 
found by elementary geometry ; i. ¢., by straight lines and circles. 

L. M. STEVENS. 


83. If ACB be a triangle, and ACE, CBD, BAF equilateral 
triangles constructed on the sides of ABC, all turned outwards, 
and if FB and EC produced meet at D’, DC and FA at EK’, EA 
and DB at F’, the lines DD’, HE’, and FF’ are parallel. 

L. M. STEVENS. 


Solution: Angle H’AC = 180° — FAB — BAC; 

Angle ACE’ = 180° — BCD 
— ACB; 

Adding and taking FAB and 
BCD, each equal 60°, we have 
E’AC + ACE’ =240° — BAC 
— ACB; 

Avgle AE’C = 180° — 
(E’AC + ACE’) = BAC + 


Angle ABC = 180° — (BAC 


Angle CBD’ = 180° — FBA 


Substituting the value found 


for ABC we have 


Angle CBD’ = BAC + ACB — 60° = Angle AEC; 

Angle ACE = BCD; Angle E’CE = DCD; 

Subtracting, Angle ACE’ = BCD’ ; 

In the triangles ACE’ and BCD’, angle AE’C = angle CBD’ 


and angle ACE’ = angle BCD’. 


Hence they are similar, and the angle BD’C = H’AC. 
In the triangles AF’B and ACE’ the angle F- AB = ECA 


and = CBD’ = CE’A, 


They are therefore similar, and give the proportion : 
AF’: AC:: AB: AE’ 
Substituting AH for AC and AF for AB: 
AF’: AE:: AF: AE’. 
The triangles EAF.’ and F’AF having the equal angles K’AE 


and FAF’ contained between proportional sides are similar and the 
angle AF’ F = AEE’; 


Hence EE’ and FF’ are parallel. 

In the same way it may be shown that ))D’ is parallel to FF’. 

EE’ and DD’, both parallel to /'F’, are parallel to each other. 
Gro. H. SHULL, Sulphur Grove, O. 


Solved also by John A. Avery, Hartford, Conn. 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS AND QUERIES. 
38. How many inch balls can be put in a box which aa We 


inside, 10 inches square, and is 5 inches deep ? 


39. How many weeks in the 400 years between the discovery of 


England controls Gibraltar, and through Egypt controls the Suez Ammeries ond the cslebeation of the event at Chicago? 0. B. B. 


40. Is th er to problem 83 e 304, in Robinson’s Ele- 
J. F. C., Ogden, Utah. 


41. Oar text-book on algebra says that a negative quantity is to 
One of my pupils asked me a few 


I could not tell. Will some 


42 Divide the area of a circle three feet in diameter into three 


. ual parts, by chords parallel to the same diameter. How far 
Bat the country voted that the affairs of the govern- dia Aes be ? 


S. THomas, Ashland, O. 


Credit should bave been given in the last recitation to E, 8. 
Demaret for explanation of number 29. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, FEB. 2, 1893. 


Boston, Feb. 21, 22, 23. 


Reap the “outline of meetings” at the Department 
of Superintendence, Boston, Feb. 21, 22, 23, on the fol- 
lowing page. 

In the death of ex-President Kutherford B. Hayes the 
schools, as well as every other good cause, lose a devoted 
friend. Wise, sympathetic, scholarly, courageous, he de- 
voted his later life to the service of humanity. 


In Ixxu1no1s.—It is proposed in all seriousness out in 
Illinois to have the schoolbooks of the state made in the 
state prisons. Illinois must be at the head of the pro- 
cession even though all the schools use books made by 
the prisoners. Did any other state ever propose a thing 
so ridiculous ? 


Tue ENTERTAINMENT.—Boston proposes to receive 
the superintendents of the country with her accustomed 
hospitality. This is the order of feasting during the 
meeting : 

Tuesday Evening, 9-12.—Reception by the School 
Board in the Armory Hall of the Latin School. 

Wednesday Noon.—Dinner by Harvard College at 
Cambridge. 

Wednesday Evening.—Supper by Harvard College at 
Cambridge. 

Thursday Noon.—Authors’ Lunch at University Club. 

Thursday Evening.—Reception by Mrs. Hemenway 
at Paine Memorial Hall. 

There will be also dinners at which members will be 
invited individually by the Schoolmasters’ Club of 
Massachusetts at the Brunswick, the Sub-masters’ Club 
of Boston at Young’s, and the New England Chantanqua 
Union at the United States Hotel. 


“ CONCEIT.” 

Was there ever such an exhibition of conceit as is to 
be found in the following ? 

PERSONAL.” 

— Dr. J. M. Rice, THE expert in education, BELIEVES that 
the schools of Boston are suffering from the CONCEIT of those who 
direct them.’’ 

This is the “ Personal ” that is printed, practically, by 
himself,—i. e , by the magazine of which he is one of the 
editors,—upon a slip and sent broadcast to the press 
with the request that it be copied. 

Who is “ THE expert” who believes that the schools of 
Boston are suffering? He is a young man who studied 
medicine, took a “ course of psychology and pedagogy at 
the universities of Jena and Leipsic.” He starts out, an 
hitherto unheard-of-educator, as “ THE expert in education ” 
and assumes that his “ belief” is of universal interest and 
of transcendent importance. 

The men in whose “conceit” he has a “ belief” are 
men who have been in active school work for from twenty 
to thirty years seeking to be qualified for their work,— 
men of recognized natural ability, most of them profes- 
sionally trained for teaching, some of them educated in 
the greatest of the American universities, all of them ex- 
perienced and uniformly successfal teachers. They are 
devoted to their work, have visited ten schools to “ the 
expert’s”’ one, are more widely read in professional liter- 
ature than he, have adapted and adopted a thousand 
methods and devices where he has theorized about one. 
Youth is nothing against a man who has genius; lack of 
experience does not signify where a man supplements 
it by a scientific instinct or a philosophical spirit, 
but a man without genius, science, or philosophy 
who in a series of five “expert” articles has demon- 
strated beyond cavil that he is merely a sensational 
er tic when he heralds his “ belief” in the “conceit ” of 
scholarly, trained, experienced, devoted men certainly 
makes his own colossal conceit a matter of knowledge 
rather than of belief. 


THE MIDDLESEX CLUB DISCUSSION. 


Of all the schoolmasters’ clubs of which we know 
aught, the Middlesex—a monthy, dinnerless meeting— 
has scored the most “ home runs.” On several occasions 
it has made hits that have attracted almost national atten- 
tion. For the benefit of out-of New-England readers it 
should be said that Middlesex is by far the largest county 
in Massachusetts except Suffolk, which is, to all intents 
and purposes, Boston. It contains the eities of Cam- 
bridge, Somerville, Malden, Medford, Newton, Waltham, 
Woburn, Lowell, and Marlboro, and numberless thrifty 
towns like Concord, Watertown, Arlington, Belmont, 
Winchester, Melrose, Stoneham, Wakefield, Reading, 
Natick, Framingham, and Lexington. The members of 
this club are the same as of the Middlesex County Asso- 
ciatien, whose annual meeting has come to rival the state 
meetings. 

At the last meeting of the club the discussion, the 
report of which claimed columns in the over-crowded 
daily press of Boston, was upon the question : 

“* Can the substantial studies recommended by ths New England 
Association of Colleges be profitably taught in our grammar schools, 
either as compulsory or elective stadies? If elective, by whom 
should the choice be made—the child, the parent, or the teacher ?” 

The arguments favoring the so-called “enriching ”’ 
were not forthcoming. The discussion was all on one 
side. These masters are among the most progressive in 
the country. They are strong men, doing vigorous work, 
sending to Harvard College by far the best prepared 
students that come from the same population in the entire 
country, sending into life success-winning men and women. 
In their talk, at least, they were intelligently and emphat- 
ically opposed to such sweeping introduction of Latin or 
Greek, German or French, algebra or geometry, or scien- 
tific botany, geology, or zodlogy. 

The points made were these: There is no public de- 
mand for such an innovation, the grammar priveipals 
who are familiar with the work rarely think it feasible, 
the school superintendents rarely believe in it, the demand 
comes as a diverting force at a time when the school 
forces are stirring for the better teaching of English and 


the introduction of nature-studies ; the only demand is 
from college presidents and from those who know least 
of that of which they speak. 

They further objected on the ground that it was to 
cheat the poor boy out of a thorough grounding in the 
rudiments of the studies that he must use in life in order 
to get a smattering of a few studies which he will never 
use; because some parents are too busy, some too igno- 
rant, others too indifferent to codperate; because if a 
few towns of wealth could aceomplish the end aimed at, 
the poorer towns could not; because the teachers could 
not be prepared for it in many years ; because the school 
work in Massachusetts to-day is a great success, as shown 
by the results. 

The meeting was spicy, the hits at President Eliot 
especially were very keen, and in brilliancy the addresses 
of the day are rarely equaled. 


THE HISTORICAL METHOD. 


In the higher institutions of learning the “ laboratory,” 
the “library,” the “historical,” or the “seminary” 
method is the ideal with all progressive teachers, and 
under the general title of “ natural science” the same 
spirit appears in the work of the best lower grade schools. 
In order that the application to lower grade work may be 
the more satisfactory, it is important that teachers of sec- 
ondary and elementary schools should definitely under- 
stand the method as applied in colleges and universities. 

The growth of this modern method, historically, is that 
of civilization itself. Inherited development makes it 
possible to give every ordinary child a mind trained to 
work as did the minds of Bacon, Galileo, and Newton, 
who were exceptionally developed in their day for special 
purposes. We are not to manufacture embryo discover- 
ers or philosophers, for the great work of such minds has 
been done already. Other discoveries will be made, but 
as in other days, by the men—and women—who sball be 
gifted with the power of reaching out into knowledge and 
inference beyond the horizon which is common property. 

This modern method is essentially the search after 
trath. The method is only the means adopted to show 
what truth is, how it is to be obtained, and what may be 
done with it. The first two elements constitute the 
“method ” ; the third still marks the “ gifted ” man. 

Illustrations will best show how this training is given, 
and Harvard, whose historical work is perhaps the best 
American illustration of the ‘‘ modern method,” will fur- 
nish the material. Many attempts have been made to 
use the natural sciences as an illustration of this method. 
They have come up alongside the new development, 
which made them possible, until they are often insep- 
arably connected with it. Geology, botany, and chem- 
istry hardly owe more to the modern methods than 
do language, Jiterature, and history. At the same time 
their subject matter was such that they could not be gen- 
erally studied until there was a readiness for this method 
of investigation. 

On the other hand, history bas been written since the 
days of Herodotus and of Livy, and the history of those 
times, coming down to our own century, is on the whole 
far pleasanter reading than are the histories of our own 
day. Even now, Oxford has as its professor of history 
a man selected because of the literary merit of his great 
history, instead of the man whose works are authority in 
American classrooms. In Germany and America, how- 
ever, the men sought by those desiring historical training 
are not those who made their reputation by the brilliancy 
of their historical writings. Von Holst has given usa 
mighty work, but it will not for a long time be popularly 
known, for it is not brilliant, it is merely accurate, is thor- 
ough history. 

It is but a little time since Harvard’s course in colonial 
history had bat three students under one of America’s 
most brilliant historical essayists. This year it is the 
second course, in point of numbers, in the department, 
and is conducted by a student of history whose essay was 
once criticised by the “brilliant historical essayist ” 
because it produced material hardly creditable to the 
good name and fame of their common great-great-grand- 
parent. But it was fact, it was an accurate history, and such 
work has made that course what it is to-day, an adorn- 
ment to Harvard, 
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The work of the historical student of io-day is that of 
the searcher after truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. This truth must be sought in the “sources of 
history,” in whatever records remain nearest the events 
in hand. Whether to Livy or to the Congressional 
Record, the college student goes to the original sources 
from which every student must get hisknowledge. Every 
source must be used with the same caution as every 
other, and interpreted with the same careful judgment. 
We conclude from reading Livy that he must be tell- 
ing us the same stories preserved in the Horatian or Valerian 
families as they were told to him, and these are inter- 
preted with due regard to the natural development of an 
ancestral history. We conclade that one story must be 
the fabrication of some immigrant Greek, while another 
is accepted as typical because it does not run counter to 
the nature of Roman development. We read in the 
Congressional Record that “leave to print” is often 
given, and that speeches are revised after delivering, 
and so the correspondence of the daily press may often 
be nearer the truth than an official utterance. A prom- 
inent historical teacher, who poses as the American 
apostle of the German seminary methods. happily 
remarks in an essay, that Washiogton first proposed the 
division of the Northwest Territory into individual states, 
and as proof quotes a letter of Washington proposing 
this. Bat when a student in a more “historically 
modern” university makes the same statement upon the 
authority of this essayist he is dt once “off his footing.” 
It may be true, and the essayist may have done the work 
that proved it true, but he has not furnished the proof in 
his essay and no after student can make the statement 
until he has satisfied himself that a similar proposition 
was not made at an earlier date by one of the many, 
notably Jefferson, who are known to have seriously con- 
sidered the problems of the Western lands prior to the 
date of Washington’s letter. Pleasant as it would be to 
add ever so little to the glory of Washington, no 
historical student of the day can add anything until there 
is proof that it cannot be removed. 

The test of the modern method is that each student 
knows accurately all that pertains to the special subject 
he is investigating, all that is to be found in every source 
to which access can be had, and the’ whereabouts of, at 
present, unexplored sources. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will 
answer the same personally or secure answers from experts. 
Teachers will please write their names and addresses, not for 
publication, but that answers may be given by letter, if not of 
generol interest. Will teacners ask questions with the pen as freely 
as with the voice? 


361. What is the value of one-month courses in the 
Delsarte, or any other system, if the regular teachers 
can not continue the work ? WIsconsIN. 

Tt is not “the proper thing” for any one to learn a 
great art in a month’s course, and Delsarte is a great art. 
Bat it is, nevertheless, true that some teachers do accom- 
plish the practically impossible with some student teachers 
ina month. It is entirely feasible,—improbable as it 
ought to be,—for a teacher who is willing to “study 
fiercely,” if she has a teacher of genuis, to learn how to 
learn how to teach Delsarte. It should be kept in mind 
all the month that you are not learning how to teach 
Delsarte but are merely learning how to learn how. 
This is practicable. 


362. What effect will the Kneipp System have upon 
the teaching of Physiology and Hygiene in our public 
schools as it is now taught ? QUERIST. 

IT do not know what the “Kneipp System” is and 
have no idea what effect it will have. It probably ar- 
gues my ignorance, but it is too busy a world in which I 
am, for a man to know everything, especially about every- 
body’s system. 


363. What would you do with a boy who uses tobacco 
at school? What punishment would you inflict? The 
last three teachers have tried in vain to break up the 
habit. P. V. E. 

I do not know what J should do, but I will talk about 
what might be done. It takes a deal of faith to believe 
that anything can be done. It is a shame that a teacher 


who has a little more than she possibly can do well for 
the intellectual growth of those who want to learn should 
spend her energies in trying to stop a boy’s using tobacco 
in school. Do not punish at all. Report him to his 
parents. If that accomplishes nothing, report him to the 
school director ; if that accomplishes nothing and he will 
not obey the simple rule that no one shall use tobacco in 
school, you can do one of three things: 1. Say to him 
and the school that you have done all in your power to 
appeal to his self-respect, to his sense of propriety and 
deceney, to his honor, and this having failed, that you 
shall not mention the affair again—and then do not ever 
refer to it. I should be surprised if, being let alone, he 
did not cease using it in school. 2. Have a chair by 
itself in the floor, back to the school, as far as possible 
from the school and from yourself, and require him,gvhen- 
ever he is to use the weed, to go and take that chair. 
3. Have him expelled from the school. I confess I 
have not great faith in the uprooting of the habit. So 
long as men in all professions and walks of life will use 
tobacco in almost all public places, the chances are that 
whoever is filthy will be filthy still. 


364. A boy is rude to his lady teacher. She requests 
the principal of the school to whip him. The boy de- 
mands privilege to appeal to the school board. What 
would you doin such a case ? C.S. W., Virginia. 

I should never pay any attention to any talk of an 
appeal to the school board. Go about your business in a 
business like way. Do nothing that you would object to 
having investigated, and let the appeal come afterward. 
The chances are forty-nine in fifty that the appeal will 
not be taken, and that if it is it will receive no attention 
from the board. In no way encourage that impudent air 
of young America that assgmes that parent or teacher 
who requires obedience or respectful attention ought to 
apologize for asking therefor. 


NEW AMSTERDAM AND THE BOSTON 
SCHOOL IDEA.—(IL.) 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN. 


{A portion of Mr. Martin’s first lecture in the Lowell Institute 
Course, Boston. } 

Mr. Motley, in his enthusiasm for Holland, suggested that the 
people of New England were probably more indebted to Holland 
than to England for their echool system. Other writers have am- 
plitied thie, and some have declared that the ideas were received 
by way of New Amsterdam. The argument is that free public 
schools were universal in Holland, while the edacational opportuni- 
ties of England were of the scantiest kind. The people of Hol- 
land are represented as universally educated, while the people of 
England were universally illiterate. 

It is probable that Holland was at this time superior to all other 
countries in the quality of the education furnished. Church 
schools were established by order of the Synod in 1586 and 1618, 
but these were confined to the cities, and the elementary schools, 
at least, were of no very high order. But England had free 
grammar echools long before the Synod of 1586. Twenty-two 
years before, Ascham issued his ‘‘ Schoolmaster,’’ and five years be- 
fore, Mulcaster, head master of the Merchant Taylors School, pub- 
lished a book on education, depicting the universal desire of 
parents of all classes to have their children educated, and arguing 
in favor of limiting education to the gifted few. 

In 1621, the Datch West India Company bound itself to main- 
tain good and fit preachers, schoolmasters, and comforters of the 
sick. In 1629, im its Charter of Liberties, it laid upon the 
patroons and colonists an obligation to provide ministers and 
schoolmasters. A echoo!master, one Adam Roelandsen, came over 
in 1633 with the new governor, William Kieft. He was appointed 
by the Classis of Amsterdam, paid by the Dutch West India 
Company, and kept a school under the supervision and manage- 
ment of the deacons of the Dutch Reformed Church in the colony. 

That school bas been in existence ever since. It antedates the 
Boston Latin School by two years, but it has never been a public 
school in the Boston sense. It is to-day what it has always been, 
a school for the children of the Datch Reformed charch ia New 
York. It is doubtful if it was ever free for any others, for there 
were private schools co-existing with it, almost from the beginning. 

In 1649, two years after our school laws the people of New Ams- 
terdam complained that no schoolhouse had yet been built; that 
‘* the school was kept very irregularly, by this one or that, accord- 
ing to his fancy, as long as he thinks of it;’’ and after this school 
had been in existence twenty-seven years, in 1659, the people, still 
dependent cn the foreign company, hambly represent that there is 
no school in the colony where their children can learn Latin,—that 
there is no such school nearer than New England, that they cannot 
afford to hire a Latin master from New England, nor to send their 
children thither. The company graciously granted their request, 
and classical learning at lest found a place among the good burgh- 
ers of New Amsterdam. But before this time there were half » 
rcore of flourishing Latin schoola in Massachusetts, and seventeen 
classes had been graduated from Harvard College. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Rhode Island is talking free text-booke. 

Massachusetts public schools cost $9,315,556 last year. 

New Orleans prides itse)f upon the fact that it has no fads, such 
as clay modeling. So much the worse for the city. Clay modeling 
is no longer a fad. ‘ 

The Vermont free text-book bill did not pasa the legislature, as 
was general'y supposed. It was defeated in the Senate in the fival 
rush of business, and the defeat was not publicly reported. 

State Supt. C. D. Hine of Connecticut is doing an exceptionally 
wise thing in going to the meetings of the school boards of cities 
and large towns and talking face to face with the authorities about 
their schools. 

Commissioner Harris is delivering a series of lectures at Johns 
Hopkins University, upon the ‘‘ Philosophy of Education.’’? These 
lectures will be followed by a series by Dr. MacAlister of Drexel 
Institute, upon the ‘‘ History of Education,” on Saturdays, begin- 
ning Feb. 11. 

One of those exceptional events that cause universal sorrow 
within the profession was the death of Mies Charlotte A. Sloan, a 
teacher of the Englewood (Ill.) High School, who was instantly 
killed by a train, from which she slipped. She was widely known 
and highly respected. 

Mr. N. T. Allen and wife of the widely known English and 
Classical School of West Newton leave next week for an extended 
trip through the South and West, sojourning for several weeks in 
California. In this way Mr. Allen celebrates the completion of 
fifty years’ experience as a teacher. He probably has more gradu- 
ates on the Pacific Coast than any other teacher in New England. 

Georgia bas taken a decided step in advance. She isa to establish 
at once 187 libraries, one or more in each county in the . tate, espe- 
cially for the use of the teachers. This is due to State Superintend- 
ent Brodwell, who originated the plan. The money is obtained 
from the fines imposed upon the teachers who neglect to attend 
the county institutes. The amount in some counties is very low, 
but in others it rons as high as $100 a year. Each teacher will 
be privileged to keep a book a month; indeed, as at present 
planned she will have to do so, as the library ig to be opened—will 
be required to be opened—but once a month, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 
WANTED TO SET. 
** What is the matter with that hen ?’’ 
Said Boston lady’s guest, 
When she observed a clucking fowl, 
The former had impressed. 


‘*T thiok,’’ the Hub-ite quick replied 
Unto the other turning, 
‘©The gallinacean female has 

A sedentary yearning.”’ 
HISTORICAL. 

A correspondent asks if it is possible for a full beard to be grown 
in twelve hours, basing his assumption that it is on the fact that in 
the Colambian one-cent stamp, ‘‘ Colambus in sight of land’’ has a 
smoothly shaven face; while in *‘ the landing of Columbus,’’ on 
the two-cent stamps, an event supposed to have occured twelve 
hours later, Columbus enjoys a luxurious full beard. 

DOMESTIC, 

The lady of the kitchen had become displeased with the lady of 
the rest of the house, and informed her politely that she should de- 
part as soon as she secured another situation. Nothing farther 
was eaid, however, for three wesks, at the end of which period the 
Jady of the rest of the house ventured to inquire: 

** Are you still determined to leave, Mary ?”’ 

‘* Well, mum, I has decided to give yez another trial.” 


UNFORTUNATE. 


Unfortunately for the universities, one of our ‘‘ esteemed con- 
temporaries sagely remarks, all the ‘‘fellers’’ with ‘‘ rovks”’ are 
not Rockefellers. 


— Boston Courier, 


THE BOSTON MEETING. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, N. E. A. 
Boston, Fen. 21, 22, 23, 1893. 


PLACE OF MEETINGS, 

Tuesday, 21. 

10a, m. 

2 p. m. 

730 p.m. Latin School Hall, Montgomery Street. 

9-12, Armory Hall (same building). Reception by School 
Board of Boston. 
Wednesday, 22. 

9a.m. Sanders Theater, Cambridge. 

12m. Dinner by Harvard College. 

2 p.m. Sanders Theater, Cambridge. 

5.80 p. m. Supper by Harvard College. 

7.30 p.m. Sanders Theater, Cambridge. 
Thursday, 23. 

9a.m. Huntington Hall. 

12-2 p.m. Anthors’ Lunch, University Club. 

2.40 p.m. Huntington Hall. 

7.80 p.m. Latin School Hall, 

9 a. m. to 12 m. , Reception by Mrs. Hemenway, Paine Memorial 
Hall, Appleton Street (near Latin School). 

(The program was printed in the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 


Hantington Hall Boylston Street. 
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Jan, 19 and 26.) . 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{Contributors and querists of this 4 t are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 


OUR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


According to the last report of the National Commissioner of Ed- 
neation for the year 1888-89, the number of colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States is 384. Of these, eleven have prodactive 
endowments of a million and upward. Harvard heads the list with 
an endowment of $6,705,046; Columbia is second with $6 658,966 ; 
Cornell third with 4,528,351. Twenty-three institutions have be- 
tween half a million and a million. In total amount of income, 
Columbia leads with $725,885; Harvard is second with $722,410, 
Cornell third with $329 811, Michigan fourth with $274,272, and 
Yale fifth with $258,627. Since this date immense sums of money 
have been given to many of the universi'ies. 


PLUCK AND ENERGY. 


As an illustration of what plack and energy can accomplish 
Chancellor Canfield of Nebraska State University recently told the 


following story of a teacher : 

‘* Several years ago he came to this state a stranger, and penni- 
less. He was employed to teach a school in a Bohemian district 
which then incladed twenty-four sections, and had a possible en- 
rollment of one hundred pupils. Hardly a fami'y in the district 
knew or cared anything about education. He was paid a fair 
salary, but found only a handfal of pupils in attendance. Instead 
of rejoicing in this relief from hard work, he canvassed the districts 
going from house to house, urging the necessity and desirability of 
education upon old and young and workiog with as much enthusi- 
asm and method as thongh he were engaged in private business. 
The result was the schoolhouse was soon packed with scholars; 
evening classes were provided in which the older people wera 
taught to read and write English; and the teacher and school be- 
came a power for good in the community. He finished his winter’s 
work and turned aside to other business, that of a nurseryman. 
He told me last week that the foundation of his success, which has 
been phenomenal, was Jaid in that winter’s work in that commu- 
pity. They were bis friend sforever afterwards; they spread his 
reputation throughout the county; they were his first and largest 
patrons.’ 

This fable teaches a moral that any quick-witted young man can 
easily draw. 


OVER-PRODUCTION OF SCHOLARS IN GERMANY. 


Germany suffers from an intellectual over-prodaction. All pro- 
fessions are over-crowded. It was fondly believed up to our days 
that the state had no more important task than to render the ac- 
quiring of knowledge as easy as possible, and for that purpose to 
establish many higher schools. But it was not asked whether 
there was room enough for employing men when their education 
was finished. Taking, for instance, the career of law in Prussis, 
we find that there are 1,851 men who have not only passed through 
the gymnasium and the university, but have already served the 
atate gratis for about five years, while the annual average demand 
is one hundred. There are more than seven thousand examined 
architects without a fixed employment; it is the same with en- 
gineers, teachers in classics, mathematics, etc. These unemployed 
forces are particularly attracted to the great capitals, because every 
one hopes that with the many chances they offer he will find a gap 
into which he may jump. Men of university training are, almost 
without exception, capable only of intellectual work. If they do 
not succeed in their branch they cannot become tailors or car- 
penters; they must take to pettifogging, giving lessons, copying, 
writing for inferior papers, etc. There are lawyers, physicians, 
doctors of philosophy, among those who are regularly relieved by 
the Berlin Poor Board. All these men are, of course, discontented 
with the present state of things, and ready to join with those 
forces which hold out hope of overthrowing it. Nor are female 
candidates wanting in this proletariat; all those who give cheap 
lessons, write mediocre novels for low-class journals, or work for 
shops at starvation wsges, are swelling the army of social revolu- 
tion. —Dr. Geffcken in January Forum. 


RHODE ISLAND'S CAPITALS. 


— Please explain why Rhode Island has two capitals; and also 
how it was brought about. ELR. 


The history of Rhode Island has, like all states, some peculiari- 
ties, Originally it was a pure democracy. At that time it had five 
settlements,— Providence, Newport, Bristol, Greenwich, and Kings- 
town. The ‘‘ General Assembly ’’ came to be held in each of these 
towns, seriatim. Subsequently these towns became county seate, 


and one after another was dropped as a place of holding the 
‘**General Agssembly.’’ Finally, long before the adoption of the 
Constitution, the Legislature,—atill called, as now, the ‘‘ General 
Assembly,’’—held an annual session, by law, at Providence in 
January, and at Newport in May, for the inauguration of the 
governor, the appointment and confirmation of executive officers, 
and the transaction of such legislative business as may be necessary ; 
the session occupying but a few days,—generally a week or ten 
days. The state has two state-houses, one at each capital, built 
many years ago, and as the custom of holding the ‘‘ election,’’ as 
it is called (really it should be named the ‘‘ inanguration’’), fur- 
nishes an opportunity for a pleasant festival in the beautiful 
** City by the Sea,’’ including a sail upon the picturesque Narra- 
gansett Bay, the finest bay in the world,—the good people of this 
little commonwealth are pleased to continue this arrangement. 
Thus Providence and Newport still continne to be the capitals of 
the state of Rhode Island and Providence Piantations. 


LATE IN THE DAY. 


The London Schoolmaster gives the following amusing discussion 
in the Teachers’ Union of Edinburgh, growing out of the admission 
of women to Edinburgh University : 


‘* A motion was offered expressing disapproval of tha intrusion 
of womea into academic, professional, and public life. The mover 
said women must be repressed. Her true sphere was to be found 
in marriage. Home was the one place where woman was supreme, 


Elsewhere ehe was but a helpless unit. If she entered into man’s 
domain, she would have to be treated as a rival, and craehed out. 
An amendment was moved on the ground that the admission of 
wonten into academic and public life was opposed by men purely 
from selfish reasons. The seconder of the original motion charac- 
terized women as the disturbers of the universe. He referred 
especially to the impossibility of attending to lectures when dainty 
fingers were taking notes on the front benches. He next drew a 
dark picture of the lack of beauty that would result if women com- 
mence the study of philosophy and science. The seconder of the 
amendment said that those who were present at the opening of 
Edinbargh University wonld not readily forget the enthusiasm with 
which they greeted the ladies. Woman, in entering public life, 
would not be antagonistic to me2, but work side by side in mutual 
harmony with them. In supporting the motion, a speaker said that 
if women entered professional life, men would at first be driven to 
the wall, because women could live much cheaper. They did not 
smoke or back a horse, and they were carefal of the change—of the 
sm Il change. He considered that woman were too gossipy to be 
doctors, too dressy to be ministers, and gave too much advice for 
nothing to make good lawyers. Another speaker spoke of the 
chivalrous aspect of the question, and said that no man would 
marry a woman with whom he would have to compete in profes- 
sional life. With woman admitted to public life, the home life 
wouffl be distroyed, and the whole country made ove gigantic hotel. 
After further discussion, a division was taken, with the result that 
twenty-seven voted for the motion, and ten against. The support- 
ers of women graduates were thus left in the minority of seventeen.”’ 


A GIRL OF EIGHT YEARS. 


A little eight-year-old girl in the Santa Clara Valley, California, 
was playing store last New Year’s day. It was in the home sitting 


room and for her amusement the older sisters were the purchasers, 
asking all sorts of questions as to the darability, fineness of tec- 


ture, ete. ‘‘ Are the colors fast, Miss Ethel?’’ Little Ethel’s 
eyes twinkled. ‘* Oh, yes, they are fast. They will ran like the 
dickens.’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


To “J. McD.’’: The fashion of saying ‘‘ God bless you!”’ 
after sneezing originated with the anciente. They believed that 
some danger attended sneezing, so often made a short prayer, such 
as ‘’ Jopiter, help me!’’? An old Roman writer says the custom 
originated during a plague when people who were seemingly in 
good health sneezed and fell dead. S. 


— How does Dr. Nansen’s sfKeme for Arctic exploration differ 
from those previously planned ? To what nationality does he be- 
long ? When is the time f r starting ? Je 

There are essential differences between Dr. Nansen’s scheme 
and those of other arctic explorers. He thinks nature is supplied 
with all the means of solving the difficulties encountered, and will 
attempt to discover if there is not a possibility of reaching the north 
pole by utilizing certain natural facilities in the frozen seas of 
which all explorers were ignorant. The circumstances upon which 
these new hopes are based are connected with the loss of the Jean- 
nette. Exactly three years after she sunk there was found near 
Julianshaab, in Greenland, several articles belonging to the Jean- 
nette which had been carried to a point in Greenland from the op- 
posite side of the Polar sea on a piece of ice. The fact at once 
aroused curiosity, and Dr. Nansen will attempt to fathom the mys- 
tery as to what unknown current bore the message from the Bering 
Straits to Greenland. He will also endeavor to find a direct route 
across the apex of the Arctic Ocean. 

2. He is a Norwegian. His government subscribes two-thirds of 
the cost of the expedition. 

3, In June. 

— Please give a brief biographical sketch of Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb, the historian. ALEXIS. 

Mrs. Lamb (Martha Joanna Reade Nash) was born at Plainfield, 
Mass., Ang. 13, 1829; was married to Charles A Lamb of Ohio in 
1852, lived for a number of years in Chicago, and came to New 
York in 1866. Her ‘' History of New York City,’’ in two vol- 
umes, was published between 1877 and 1881. She wrote eight 
books for children in 1869-70; ‘‘ Spicy,’’ a novel, in 1873; about 
fifcy short stories; ‘‘ The Homes of America,” in 1879; ‘* Memo- 
rial of Dr. J. D. Russ,’”’ ‘‘ The Christmas Owl,” in 188); “ The 
Christmas Basket,’ ‘‘Snow and Sunshine,’’ in 1882; ‘* Wall 

Street in History,’’ ‘‘ Historical Sketch of New York for the Tenth 
Census,”’ and many magazine articles. Mre. Lamb was a member 


of nameroug historical and other learned eocieties at home and 
abroad. 


— For what society are the initials ‘‘S. P. C, F.”’ the abbrevia- 
tion ? G. H. 

I have never seen these initials until very recently. They then 
stood for ‘‘ The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Friends,’’ 
which was made the subject of a bright article by Marion Harland 
in Harper’s Bazar. 


— What government building is the largest in the world ? S. 


The capitol at Washington is the largest government building in 
the world. 


— Was it Washin i ismi 

I do not know that an answer to this question, upon which the 
student can rely, has been published. Washington as commander- 
in-chief could probably have secared the dismissal of any officer by 
court martial or investigation, if not by his individual act. The 
appointing power rested, generally at least, in the Congress or its 
committee. By ‘‘ lower officers’ would not, I suppose, be meant 
those of the state militia. As in most similar questions relating to 
the Revolutionary straggle, each case would have to be individually 
examined. The outcome would depend upon the circumstances, 


the “' pull’’ of a candidate for appointment or dismi i 
Congress and the general, the fw =< Re 
member that this was a Revolutionary war. G. P. W. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Brornner’s Greek Boox. By John Williams 
White. Boston: Ginn & Co. 428 pp. . 
Any description of the method pursued by Professor White in 

this book, adequate to its importance in the development of Greek 
instruction, would be impossible in thie column, —and indeed it ie 
unnecessary for any one who followed Dr. White’s course in the 
Harvard Lectures on Teaching, reported in the JOURNAL. It is 
a method which has been forming ever since Professor White first 
began to give instruction, and has been modified and worked into 
shape during a long experierce%n the classroom. It is the method 
of the ‘* Firat Lessons in Greek,’’ revised as the practical use during 
fifteen years has dictated, and enlarged, till in the one volume is 
incladed all the material which the pupil needs during his first year 
of Greek study. 

It is probable no man in this country has done so much to place 
the study of Greek in a position where it is safe from the attacks of 
the ‘* modernizers,’’ and that by insisting upon the atudy of the 
language for what it revealed, rather than as an adjunct to disci- 
pline. The training from Greek study comes after it becomes 
a living language, revealing the life and thought of the race that 
once used it asitsown. The aim of this first year of study, then, 
is ability to read, and for this a good vocabulary, acquired by thor- 
oughly securing large groups of words, a knowledge of how to read 
the Janguage as its users read it, and an acquaintance with the in- 
flexions and syntax of its grammar, must be gained. That Profes- 
sor White is right in his ideal and in his method of reaching it no 
one can doubt who has known his work inthe past. This text-book 
can but have a great inflaence upon the secondary schools in this 
country, making poesible more efficient work in one of the chief of 
the older branches, and so contributing to the introduction of other 
branches by securing better results in one which is already there, 
and one which none who desire the intelleciual development of our 
people could bear to lose. — 


Turee Episopes or Massacuusetts History. By 
Charles Francis Adams. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1067 pp. Price, $4.00. 

No one has ever more fully grasped the spirit of the settling and 
settlers of Massachnsetts than has Charles Francie Adams in these 
‘* Three Episodes.’’ A moat thorough study of the materials upon 
which the history of Massachusetts rests, began and continued with 
a regard for the canons of scientific history; along period of assim- 
ilation and consideration, during which all the points of uncertainty 
have had time to find their proper position; and the searching crit- 
iciam of experts upon the many branches of the field, which has 
brought out avd aided in settling every point upov which doubt 
might reest,—all have been present in the previous history of these 
essays, and combine in making them perheps the most accurate, 
scholarly, and valuable productions which bave found their origin 
in the beginning and growth of Massachusette. 

The three episodes which have occupied so much of Mr, Adams’ 
time since—eighteen years ago—he started to write an address upon 
the town of Weymonth, are the ‘‘ Sattlement of Boston Bay,’’ ‘‘ The 
Antinomian Controversy,’’ and ‘“‘ A Study of Church and Town 
Government,’’ in old Braintree and present Quincy. 

Each of theee is essentially an essay, yet in them the reader 
finds, as can be found nowhere else except in the writings of the 
men themselves, the spirit in which everything was done. It seems 
to be an atmosphere which, traceable to nothing in the clear, 
straightforward style of the story, simply told, is in the purest 
sens; that style. A volume of notes and explanations could not 
add to the sense which Mr. Adama’ relation gives to the reader of 
the causes that bave given to the history of Massachusetts its pecu- 
liar interest and value,—the men of Massachusetts. 

Tae Great Wortp's Farm. By Selina Gaye. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Illustrated, 365 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This is another of the delightful semi-scientific bocks which 

every one enjoys reading and at once wishes to own. Sach works 

present science in the most fascipating and enticing way, 
and from a cursory glance at paragraphs the reader is insen- 
sibly led on to chapters and therce to a thorongh reading 
from cover to cover. In looking upon nature as a great farm the 
author dozs not consider the value of steam plows, hoeing ma- 
chines, and automatic reapers, as much as the wonders of the vege- 
table world around us, the forces which are constantly at work, 
and what man, the farmer, has done to change and modify the re- 
sults of these forces. She tells of the silent pioneer laborers on 
the great earth farm who through the ages opened the way for 
man; of the plants and animals who live and labor in his service; 
of the crops he is enabled to gather; of the friends and foes to the 
farm and of the interre'ation of natural laws in seed, blossom, and 
harvest. This is all in langaage simple enough to be easily com- 
prehended while the facts are so selected and arranged as to make 
extremely attractive reading. For this reason the work is espe- 
cially well adapted for school purposes in connection with the study 
of elementary natural science, to which modern authorities are 
united in giving an early and important place in the school curric- 
ulam. The admirable preface is by Prof. Boulger of the City of 

London College. The illustrations from photographs, and from 

plates in the British and other museums. 


BarsBaRA Derina. By Amélie Rives. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Cloth, $1.25. 

Whatever may be said of its worth, there has certainly been a 
deal of curiosity among novel readers to see the sequel to that 
much-talked-of literary sensation, ‘‘The Qaick or the Dead.’’ 
Those who expected to be shocked and were secretly hoping to be 
80, will be disappointed in Barbara Dering, which though decidedly 
fervid, is still a distinct advance in refinement, character-drawing, 
and general literary skill. It hss much of Mrs. Chanler’s charac- 
teristic intensity of style, bat criticism and a matarer judgment 
have had a marked effect in pruning such eccentricities into more 
conventional shape, and this without loss of originality. The 
friendship between Barbara and Eunice Braneby is a beautifal and 
ideal thing, wel] worth considering by those who disbelieve in 
women’s love for one another. 


InFoRMATION READER No. 3—Man and Materials. By 
Wa. G Parker M. E. (Boston school series). Boston: Boston 
School Supply Co. Cloth. 325 pp. Price 60 cents. 

The purpose of this series, which has baen carried out by the 
authors faithfully and with admirable success, may, perhaps, be 
best stated in their own words: 

** No selections from Shakspeare and Milton have been called for 
the Information series. The books contain no ‘ pieces to speak.’ 
Excerpts on Constitational Government, the Destiny of Man, and 
other trivial subjects, must be looked for eleewhere. Nor is the 
text a tissue of pretty etories. Means to waste the precious hours 
of school-life can readily be invented. In these booke elocution is 
subordinated to instruction, —such instruction as will help the young 
learner to understand the life of the world around him... . 
The editors have endeavored to present reading books, the perueal 
of which will stimulate the perceptive faculties of the pupil, store 
his mind with practical information, and interest him in various 
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arts and occupations by which hundreds of millions of persons 
earn their daily bread. Above all it is hoped that the books will 
foster in the'mind of every young reader a just appreciation of the 
nobility of manual lJabor.’’ 

Such reading 9s this is especially well fitted to give the pupils a 
basis which the teacher can use in bringing home to them one of 
the most important aspects of the teaching of ‘‘ current topics,’’ 
besides making it possible to weave the facts of the world’s daily 
life into the body of their school knowledge. 


Evrropius. Edited by J. B. Greenough. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 41 pp. Price 25 cents. - 

The first of a series of eight pamphlets made up of progressive 
exercises for learning to read Latin, contains selections from the 
Breviared historial romance of Eutropius. These selections are 
edited by Professor J. B. Greenough of Harvard, who will have 
the supervision of the whole series. Besides the notes, Professor 
Greevough gives in the introduction a most suggestive essay upon 
the why and the how of sight reading. Every teacher who is in- 
terested in the future of the classic languages must hope for the 
speedy increage in the numbers of this admirably introduced series. 
Causes OF THE AMERICAN RevoLuTion. By James 

A. Woodburn. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins press. 74 pp. 

Price 50 cents. 

Ia thia essay, Professor Woodburn of Indiana University reviews 
‘* the final and efficient causes leading to the American Revolution,’’ 
starting with the year 1763, the year that marked the close of the 
Seven Y-ars War, and the momentous consequences therein involved 
for America. Although Professor Woodburn deals with a period 
that has been worked over by every student of American history, 
yet he offers a paper in which the value of a careful, scientific 
atady of the whole field stands forth plainly. It is doubtful if as 
satisfactory a review of the perioi within the compass of this essay 
has before been prepared. 

PouiticaAL Parties OF THE Unirep States. By J. L. 
Pickard. Bloomington, Iil.: Publie School Pub. Co. 60 pp. 
Dr. Pickard, recently president of Iowa University, and for- 

merly superintendent of tbe Chicago schools, presents in this little 
book the facts relating to the history and relations of political 
parties in this country. It gives in brief shape the essential facts, 
upon which the individual teacher can build as circumstances dic- 
tate. The text is supplemented by a concise, valuable chart, in 
which is clearly shown the factors and results in each presidential 
election, and the complexion of the various congresses. This little 
handbook should prove very valuable to every teacher who deals 
in any way with our history or government both for individual use 
and for the use of pupils. 

J. B. Lrpprncorr Company announce the publication of 
the tenth volume of the new Chambers’ Encyelopedia, completing the 
edition begun in 1888. Every article in the entire work has been 
thoroughly revised or rewritten, and a large number of entirely 
new ones have been prepared, embracing recent events in history, 
biography, etc., and the advancements in geographical, scientific, 
and other departments of knowledge. The illustrations, specially 
engraved, are of superior excellence, while the maps have been pre- 
pared according to the latest geographical surveys. Articles on 
American topics written by American authors are liberally inserted, 
and the edition is thoroughly up to date. For general reference 
and particularly for school use Chambers’ Encyclopedia is unex- 
celed. J. B. Lippincott Co., 715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Tue Crime or Caste 1x Our Country by Benja- 
min R. Davenport is a lurid denunciation of “ sham ” 
as opposed to the rights of the ‘‘ common people.”’ The ‘‘ Waterloo 
of the Republican party’’ is explained on new lines; President 
Cleveland is offered a vast deal of advice, and the ‘‘ idleness, lux- 
ury, selfi-hnees, sensuality, and snobbiehness attendant on large in- 
comes” is strongly eet forth. Philadelphia: Keystone Pub. Co. 
Cloth, 432 pp. 


AFTERGLOW is an attractive cloth-bound booklet con- 
taining four discourses by the Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley, pastor 
of the Unitarian church, Northampton, Mass. The first, ‘‘ Voices 
out of the Silence,’? commemorative of a great sorrow, will espe- 
cially appeal to those who are called to meet similar experience. 
Pablished by George H. Ellis, 41 Frauk!in St,, Boston. Price, 50c. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Gere, Datant Music Series Combined; price, 50 cents. Syracuse: 

. W. Bardeen. 

Talks with My Boys; by W. A. Mowry, Ph.D.; price, $1.00. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. 

Nullification, Secession, Webster’s Argument; by Caleb William 
Loring; price, $1.00——The Tuscan Republics; by Bella Duffy; price, 
$150 New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Troeger’s Science Book; by J. W. Troeger. Chicago: George 
Sherwood & Co. 

Loti’s Pecheur d’Islande; edited with notes by R. J. Morich; 
price, 30 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

The Bunker Hill Monument, Adams and Jefferson; by Daniel 
Webster; price, 15 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Errors in School Books. Boston: Albert Pope. 


EDUCATION IN IDAHO. 


Idaho, the ‘‘Gem of the Mountains,” was created a territory in 
1863 and was admitted to the Union in 1890. Though within thirty 
years after the discovery of gold on the Oro Fino over $175,000,000 
was taken from the territory, there was little permanent develop- 
ment of the other resources of the state, and the population con- 
tinued transisnt. A few hardy friends of Idaho persisted in exem- 
plifying their faith in its ultimate greatness. Within the last dec- 


ade the state has been found to possees wonderfal agricultural pos- 
sibilities, and the development has been steady and permanent. 
Idaho having never been a boom country, has not been the recipient 
of the sudden inflax of home seekers, boomers et al., that other 
states have witnessed. The value of the irrigable lands is being 
gradually ascertained, other resources are being developed, and it 
is safe to predict that Idaho will not long remain an underrated 
member of the family group of states. 

‘* The Thirteenth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instraction of the State of Idaho, for the school years 1890 and 
1891,’’ though an unpretentious pamphlet of some sixty pages, con- 
taios valuable and interesting information. Superintendent Har- 
roun has given in a condensed form the salient points characterizing 
our present educational status. We are told that the entire school 
population of Idaho in 1890 was 25,741, while in 1892 this number 
had increased to 31,219, or a gain in two years of 5,478 school 
youth, or about 20 per cent. It shonld be remembered by way of 
a that in 1870 the school population of the territory was 
only 888. 

From the irreducible school fund of the state the schools received 
in the year 1891 $1,942.28. In the year following this sum had in- 
creased to over $15,000. It is estimated that during 1893 the 
schools of the state will receive from this source $40,(00. This in- 
dicates something of the aid that this fund will render the schools. 
It is to be hoped that this annually increasing benefit will not only 
reduce the burden of taxation, but promptly increase the length of 
the annual school term, which is now less than five months per 
annum per district. That the latter result will obtain may be 
safely predicted from the character of the people who seek their 
homes in this western country. Western people never indulge in 
parsimonious treatment of their schools. 

Daring 1890 the state raised over $200,000 for school purposes. 
In 1892 the amount expended for schools was $320 000, which it 
must be admitted is a good showing under existing circumstances. 

Under the constitution of the state the school lands donated by 
the federal government for the suppor: of the common schools— 
sections 16 and 36 of every congressional township—cannot be sold 
for less than ten dollars per acre. Thus far these lands have aver- 
aged about $24 per acre. They are sold on long time, and the de- 
ferred payments bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
‘* The public schoo! fund of the state shall forever remain inviolate 
and intact; the interest thereon only shall be expended for the 
maintenance of the schools of the state.’’ In time this public 
school endowment fand will be munificent. Aside from this grant 
the federal government, in the Idaho admission bill, granted to the 
state the following lands: State University, 50,000 acres, 40 000 
acres selected; Agricultural College, 90.000 acres, 57,000 selected ; 
Normal School, 100,000, less than 10,000 selected; Scientific 
School, 100,000, none selected, Unless the general government 
immediately provides for the surveying of these lands, the best 
lands will be appropriated by settlers aud others. 

Many of the land-grant colleges have been but slightly benefited 
by these donations. There is manifest a determined spirit in Idaho 
to use these lands to the best possible advantage and to convert the 
proceeds into permanent endowment. In this way higher education 
in Idaho is promised liberal and permanent maintenance. 

F. B. GAULT. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


School matters here have been quiet since the opening of the 
year. A slight breeze was ocsasioned last week by the committee 
of school management of the board of edu ation. They dealt a 
severe blow at what some have called mud-pie making in the 
schools, in other words clay modeling. They also put themselves 
on record as favoring the appointment of unmarried women as 


teachers. 

Monday, Jan. 21st, a meeting was held at the Sherman House to 
agree upon a bill for compulsory education. Delegates from labor 
organizations and other socicties were present. The meeting was 
called to order by Mrs. J. M. Flower of the Chicago Board of Ed- 
ucation and a report of the committees was heard. The proposed 
bill provides that children, between the ages of seven and fourteen 
years, shall attend some public or private school twenty-four weeks 
in each year, and that at least twelve weeks shall be consecutive. 
Provision is made for their excuse by the proper authorities for 
good and sufficient reasons, It also changes.the requirement that 
studies shall be in English, which provision was stricken out. 
After a fall discussion a committee was appointed to revise the 
bill and to report at some future meeting within two weeks. K. 


Holiday Meetings. 


IOWA. 


The 38th annual meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ Associae 
ation was held recently at Cedar Rapids. It proved to be one 
of the busiest and most crowded as to the number of its meetings 
of any in the history of the association. 

On Tuesday in the educational council, Supt, E. N. Coleman re- 
ported in a fine paper for the committee on ‘‘ How Shall We Di- 
minish the Waste in Our Present School System in Graded and 
High School Work.’’ After discussion it was referred back for 
its final consideration next year. 

Co, Supt. J. H. Landes of Keosaugua presented “ The System 
of Issuing 

County Certificates.’’ 

His outline was as follows: The written examinationfis indispen- 
sable. Oral examinations are impossible and undesirable under 
present conditions. All grades should be examined on the same 
lista. The county superintendent examines as to general qualifica- 
tions. Lengthy exeminations must not be indulged in for the mere 
sake of formality. There is a nevessity for uniformity in grading 
manoscripts, County superintendents should do their own grading 
as far as possible. There is need of great care in grading. Orig- 
inal manuscripts should be kept as a matter of record. Questions 
on theory should not be mixed with questions on fact. All ques- 
tions should be definitely stated and some discretion allowed as to 
their use. Three grades of certificates are recommended, Lower 
grades are permissible but not desirable. The standard should not 
be lowered for summer terms. Applicants should have minimum 
ages of 19 and 18. Good moral character is essential and negative 
evidence is not enough to determine this. 

Pres. Geo. A. Gates of Iowa College at Grinnell reported for the 
committee on ‘‘ What are the Proper Fanctions of the Educational 
Council and How can They be Bost Performed ?”’ It was an able 
presentation of the subject and resulted in radical and favorable 
changes. 

Supt. O. J. Laylander’s report on ‘‘ Shall We Make Utilitarian 
Knowledge or General Cultare its Objective Point in Education ? ’’ 
showed him to be a utilitarian with sapporters though the vote of 
the meeting was not in favor of all his views. 

THE ROUND TABLES, 


In the Woman’s Round Table the topic for special discussion 
was ‘* Manners and Morals in the Schoolroom.”’ 

In the County Superintendents’ Round Table the first question 
was ‘‘ Shall Certificates Issued by Ourselves or by Others be Re- 
newed Without Examinations ?’’ The thoughts developed were 
that the law gives no right to superintendents to issue a certificate 
without an exemination; some grant certificates as renewals to 
those they have once examined and who attend the normal insti- 
tute; examinations should be graded as weil as certificates; all 
first class teachers should receive first class pay, no matter what the 
grade of their certificate is. A second question was ‘* Needed 
Changes in Our School Laws.’’ 

At the City Superintendents’ Round Table excellent thought was 
expressed on “‘ Blackboard Work—Its Proper Use and Abuse,’’ 
and on “The Fanction of the Public Schools.’ This round 
table decided to hold another meeting next year with Supt. 
W. A. Doran of Monticello as leader, and Supt. L. B. Carlisle of 
Chariton as secretary. 

The Primary Teachers’ Round Table had a very interesting ses- 
sion in discussing “ How Mach and What Namber and Language 
Work in the Primary Grades.”’ 

The Intermediate Teachers’ Round Table reported a profitable 
half days, discussion on ‘‘ Reading’’ and ‘* Language Teaching in 
Intermediate Grades.’’ 

At the High School Round Table ‘‘ Literary Work in the High 
School ’’ was discussed by Mies Rice of Boone, Mr. E. H. White 
of Des Moines, Mr. Barton of Atlantic, Mr. Hayden of Marshall- 
town, and Mr. Merrill of North Des Moines. The spirits that bad 
been worried with ‘‘ How Shall We Keep the Boys ?’’ found the 
only remedy in the gradual education of the youth of the land in 
nobler ideas and aspirations. 

The Grammar Teachers’ Round Table had for topies ‘‘ Methods 
of Teaching U. S. History’’ and ‘‘ To:'What Extent Should Mental 
Arithmetic be ‘Taught ?’’ Miss Clara Thompson of Boone was 
leader. 

The Principals’ Round Table under the leadership of Supt. E. D. 
Y. Culburtson of Jefferson seriously considered ‘‘ The Nature of 
the Work of the Principal asa Teacher in His School’’ and ‘‘ How 
May a Principal Aid a Teacher who Fails ? (a) According to his 
judgment, (b) according to the teacher’s judgment, (c) according 
to the judgment of the patrons. e 

THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION, 


On Tuesday evening Mr. Johnson Brigham, in behalf of the cit- 
jzens, gave the teachers a cordial welcome. 

Ex-Superintendent Sabin sent a paper giving the response in be- 
half of the Association. 

The address of the president of the Avsociation, County Supt. T. 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States $1.00 
A key to all trees east of the Rocky Mountains and north of 

southern Virginia and Missouri. 

Gray’s How Plants Grow . 80 
An Introduction to structural botany. Strictest scientific accuracy 

combiued with simple and direct methods. 


Gray’s How Plants Behave 54 
An interesting elementary work for private instruction or supple 
mentary reading. 


Gray’s Lessons in Botany. . . .  .94 
The elements of botany for beginnegs and schools. 


Gray’s Manual of Botany 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual. 


Tourist’s Edition of Gray’s Manual of Botany 2.00 
Thin, tough paper, bound in full leather, with limp sides, cut flush. 


Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany 1.80 


The Botany in most general use in American high schools 


Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky Mountains 1.62 


1.62 


In one volume 2.16 


he 100th mer 


A flora one to the mountain sections of the United States, to 
ab. | 


BOTANY 


Gray & Coulter’s Text-Book of Western Botany 


Being Gray’s Lessons and Coulter's Manual bound in one vol. 216 


Gray’s Structural Botany. Volume I. of Gray’s 


Botanical Text Bo k, the highest American authority. . 00 
Goodale’s Physiological Botany ‘ : 2.00 
Volume II. of Gray’s Botanical Text-Book. 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life. 60 


A charming book for young readers presentiog the mystery of 
plant life in the pleasantest, clearest, and simplest manner. 


Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. Part I., Plants .44 


An excellent class book, and a great favorite for family reading. 


Wood’s How to Study Plants . 1,00 
The same as the above work, with added chapters on pbysiological 
and systematic botany. 


Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany . ‘ 1.00 


An introduction to the scie: ce, for pupils from 10 to 14 years of age. 


Wood's Lessons in Botany. Revised edition .go 


Wood’s American Botanist and Florist . 1.75 
Both works recently revised by Professor O. R, Willis. Remarkably 
well adapted to class instruction and private study. 


Wood’s Descriptive Botany seg 
Being tne Flora only of the American Botanist and Florist. 

Wood’s New Class-Book of Botany . . 2.50 
A standard work of great merit for the student’s library. 

Steele’s 14 Weeks in Botany . 


Introducing the pupil at once to the study of the plants by means of 
living specimens. 


Youmans’s First Book in Botany . ‘ 64 


Youmans’s Descriptive Botany . a 
Miss Youmans’s books lay the foundation for a thorough, accurate 

knowledge of botany by a systematic observation and close study of 

the plants themselves. 

Bentley’s Physiological Botany 1.20 
Adapted to American Schools as a sequel to Youmans’s Descriptive 

Botany. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Specially favorable terms for introduction. Botany Section of our List describing a// the 
best American Botany texts is sent free. Correspondence cordially invited. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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H. Hacker of Hampton, formulated’many good subjects for dis- 


Wednesday forenoon was occupied with 
‘* An Hour with the Pioneers.’ 


Prof. L. F. Parker of Iowa College presented the speakers. 

Hon. T. S. Parvin one of three living members of the first meet- 
ing of the Association, spoke of the gubernational favors to educa- 
tion during the early history of the state, from 1838 to 1858. In 
his first message to the legislature of the territory, Governor Luces 
very urgently called attention to the importance of founding a 
school system at the commencement of the territorial government. 
He urged the creation of the Township System as essential to 
county and state government, and ially to the foundation of a 
perfect system of common schools. In each of his subsequent mes- 
sages, as in those of his successors, Chambers and Clarke, the 
attention of the legislature was called to the importance of this sub- 
ject. The first territorial legislation of 1838 proved an Act for the 
support of Public Schools. The constitution of the states in 1846 
provided for a system of public schools. The example set by the 
territorial governors was fellowed by their successors in the state. 
Governor Grimes in 1856 very urgently recommended the appoint- 
ment of a commission to revise the common school system of the 
state, and under his recommendation Horace Mavn of Massachu- 
setts, Amos Dean of New York, and F. A. Bissell of Towa, were 
appointed. Governor Grimes, before retiring from office saw this 
system as revised by his commission adopted by the seventh General 
Assembly. All of the six early governors except Chambers had 
been partly raised in the old Northwest territory and were children 
by adoption of the ordinance of 1787 and wedded to its doctrine 
that “ schools and the means of education should forever be encour- 
aged’’ by them and the people they governed. 

Pres. E. R. Eldredge of the Alabama State Normal School sent 
his paper, which was read by Prof. A. Loughridge of the Iowa 
State Normal School. Supt. Amos Hiatt of east Des Moines closed 
the forenoon with a stroug puper on ‘‘ In What Respects are the 
Schools of To-day an Improvement over Those of a Generation 


Ago?” 
DEPARTMENTS. 


In the Colleg3 and University Department Prof. Isaac A. Loos of 
the State University ably presented the ‘‘ Requirements for Bacca- 
laureate Degrees,’’ an abstract of which appears on pege 68. Pres. 
Geo. A. Gates of Iowa College then spoke of the ‘‘ Colleges of Iowa 
and Gradaate Work.’’ 

In the Superiotendents’ Section Prin. J. E. Lucky of Tipton dis- 
cussed ‘‘ The Study of Latin in High Schools.’’ A paper on 

‘* What is a City Superintendent ?’’ by Superintendent Samson 
was read by Superintendent Wilcox. 

In the Elementary and Grammar Section an excellent report on 
the Iowa Pupils’ Reading Circle was read by Secretary Geo. I. 

iller. 

The Secondary Department had a warm discussion of ‘‘ English 
in Secondary Schools.’’ Old methods were condemned and new 
ones suggested. Pres. H. H. Seerling’s paper on the normal school 
problem was fall of matter for ‘3° (See abstract on page 69.) 

With County Superintendents, ‘‘ How to lucrease Attendance in 
the Country Schools’’ was County Superintendent Merritt’s topic, 
followed by Mrs. M. A. Tanner, with a paperon “ Primary Work 
in Raral Schools.’’ Supt. 8, W. Heath of Poweshiek County 
awakened much discussion on ‘School Exhibits: Their Place and 
Value in Education.’’ 

The following topics were discussed in the Primary Section : 

1. ‘* Profitable Busy-Work,’’ by Miss Nellie Sanborn of Lyons. 

2. ‘‘ Relation of Kindergarten to Primary Schools,” by Miss 
Josephine B. Burt of Burlington. 

8. ‘* Primary Reading,’’ by Miss Christine |» »390n of Des Moines. 

Wednesday evening Inspector James T. ues of Toronto, Can- 
ada, addressed a large audience on vols and Schoolmasters 
of Dickens.”’ Inspector Hughes admirers in Iowa, and 
he added to the number on this visit. 

On Tharsday President Ambrose C. Smith of Parsons College, 
Fairfield, in a fresh and vigorous paper, treated ‘‘The End of 
Common School Training,’’ and Mr. Lee L. Summers read a fine 
paper on ‘‘ Form Stady and Drawing.’’ (Abstract on page 69.) 

The following new cfficers were elected: President—F. B. 
Cooper, Das Moines. Vice-Presidents—B. P. Holst, Boone; G. E. 
Marshall, Keokuk; and Prof. J. E Harlan, Mt. Vernon. Secre- 
tary—C. F. Woodward, Eldora. Treasurer—D. W. Lewir, Wash- 
ipgton. 


Little High School, Auburn, opened the discussion of ** The 
Freshman Fit’’ in a lengthy and forceful speech urging that en- 
trance to college should be made more easy. He claimed that too 
mach money is spent on colleges, and too little on fitting schools 
and lower es. 

President Whitman of Colby gave the first address of Friday’s 
session on the subject of ‘‘ Psychology and Ethics in Secondary 
Schools.’? The ground was considered under three heads: What 
has already been undertaken. What it is worth while to attempt. 
What can be done under present conditions. W. J. Corthell of 
the Gorham Normal School continued the discussion. 

Chas. F. Warner of the Manual Training School at Cambridge, 
Mass., read a valuable a by a large number of 
articles and patterns made in that schoo ’ 

‘I'he oaslien of English was illustrated by Mies Fairfield of 
the Lewiston Training School. George B. Files, Priocipal of 
Lewiston High School, spoke for the placing of good books in the 
hands of pupils and of the importance of good literature in general. 

In the afternoon, President Hyde of Bowdoin read a paper on 
“Typical M thod of Teaching,”’ detailing hie ideas of the superior 
advantage o: teaching civil government, physiology, history and 
kindred studies by giving topics in advance. p 

Superintendent J. E. Burke of Waterville delivered an address 
on courses of literature in primary and grammar schools. Henry 
T. Bailey State Supervisor of Drawing in Massachusetts schools, 
delivered an address on drawing in the common schools. It was il- 
lustrated by blackboard work and models. 

In the absence of Professor Esterbrook of Orono, Dr. J. H. 
Hanson of Waterville delivered his paper on “ Phonetic Teaching 
of the Alphabet,’’ in which he laid the grave faults in language to 
improper instraction in the alphabet, and the remedy for which he 
outlined by illastrations from his own echoo! work. 

Dr. C. G. Rounds‘of the New Hampshire State Normal Ssbool 
delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Lines of Advance,’’ a treatment of the 
growth of education out of the Middle Ages and the issues of to- 


day. 

Prof. George C. Parington, Principal of the Farmington Normal 
School, made a report on bebalf of the council of the society upon 
the district school system. It recommended the abolition of the 
district school system and the establishment of a State Board of 
Education. It was vigorously supported by the society and 
awakened a warm discussion. 

Saturday, the program included, “‘ Use of Tobacco Among 
School Boys,’’ E. M. Smith, President Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female College, Kent’s Hill. Physical training, (with class 
exercises by children from Lewiston schools,) Miss Josephine ' £ 
Gilbert, teacher of physical training, Lewiston. Discussion, F. N. 
Whittier, director of Sargent Gymnasium, Brunswick. “ The 
Teaching of Agriculture in the Schools,’’ Prof. Walter Balentine, 
Orono. Business and adjournment. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The first annual meeting of the California Council of Education, 
organized one year ago at Riverside, held its sessions at Fresno 
during the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. Prof. 
Elmer E. Brown, of the University of California, and Supt. F. A. 
Molyneaux, of Pomona, were elected to fill vacancies on the coun- 
cil. Supt. W. M. Friesner of Los Angeles was re-elected to mem- 


bership. 
On | "Tigh Sehools,’? Mr, Charles E. Hutton, of 
the i. coool, said 


Thess schools are independent as to origin and purpose, but are 
alsointerdependent. The university is mainly for culture; the high 
school has gruwn out of the dema’d of the great middle class for 
better facilities, and is therefore the people’s college. The educa- 
tion fitting for the college or university is not the best for the high 
school. The function of a school is determined by the purposes of 
its pupils. Useful, practical work should be given in the high 
achools,—busineas methods, arithmetic, bookkeeping, and perhaps 
some form of maovual training. The courses required for admission 
are mandatory. No interchange of studies is allowed ; the course 
full and complete must be taken. The courses as they stand as 
requirements for admission to the university are not suited to the 
great class who, in one or two years, are to go out and mingle in 
the activities of life. 

As chairman of the committee on examinations and promotions, 
Mr. Will S. Monroe, of the Leland Stanford Jr. University, re- 
ported replies from four hundred and fifty-four county and city 
superintendents, members of county boards and principles of 
schools, and teachers in high, grammar, primary, and mixed schools 
in California. County superintendents and members of county 
boards for the most part favored the present system of promotion 
by written examinations; but the city superintendents, principals of 
schools, and teachers almost unanimously expressed their disapproval 
of written examinations as a basis of promotion. The report was 
adopted and by a unanimouss vote the council also expressed its 
disapproval. 

The most significant report of the meeting was that prepared by 
Mr. James} G. Kennedy, principal of the Franklin Grammar 
School, San Francisco, the report on state text-books. The report 
showed conclusively that the state books were higher in price and 
inferior in quality to the sehool books used in Ohio, Missouri, 
and Indiana, and other states. On this subject the conclusions 

were: 1. That state publication up to the present time has failed 
to furnish the cheapest books 2. That atate publication, under 
the policy pursued by the State Board of Education, has failed to 


MAINE. 


The Maine Pedagogical Association opened its annual conven- 
tion at Lewiston, with a large attendance. President Albert F, 
Richardson of the Castine Normal school presided. 


* The session opened with an address of welcome by Mayor Newell 
of Lewiston. 

Mr. Dan’l E. Owen of Thornton Academy, Saco, followed with 
a paper on “‘ What Boys and Girls are Reading.”’ The speaker first 
considered the large part that chance plays in determining a cbild’s 
reading and the complex nature of the boy or girl. What sort of 
a home, what is the nature of the reading in the library at home ? 
are patent factors in the question and while many are predestined 
to be readers, te surroundings in youth, have a great share in 
forming the line of reading. 

Mr. John W. Mitchell of Rockland read a paper on ‘‘ Impor- 
tance of the Grammar Grade,’”’ discussing seven points of im- 
portance. The succeeding talk was opened by Principal J. R. 
Danton of Lewiston. Professor Moody, principal of the Edward 


furnish text-books up to the standard in binding, illustration, grad- 
ing, and adaptability. 3. That the method pursued by the State 
Board of Education, in compiling the state text books, is impracti- 


cable and not calculated to prodact the best results. 
Witt 8S. Monroz. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. — 
Feb. 21, 22, 833: Dept. of Superintendence, N. E. A.; Boston. 
March 28-30: Souuheast Nebraska Educational Assoc. ; Beatrice. 
March 9-10: Superintendents’ Round Table; Greenville, Pa. 
March 81: Central Illinois Association; Monmouth. 


COLORADO. 


Dr. D, K. Parsons of Chicago, after a careful, personal exami- 
nation into the work and prrspects of Colorado College at Colorado 
Springs, has tendered the trustees the sum of $50,000 on condition 
that $150,000 more is secured within two years. 


MICHIGAN. 


Mrs. Sarah B, Goodman, principal Of the kindergartens in Sagi- 
naw’s public schools, has been appointed on the advisory council of 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary on Kindergartens. 


NEW YORE. 


Daring the past summer the Cornell University Summer School 
offered courses of instruction in Greek, Latin, French, German, 
English, pbilosophy, mathematics, physics, chemistry, botany, 
drawing, and physics] training. The attendance numbered 115, 
and of these far the greater part were teachers and advanced stu- 
dents. The private venture, begun so auspiciously, has now taken 
& more permanent form, and the school has been made an integral 

rt of the university. The list of courses offered for the summer 
of 1893 is greatly increased, and among the additions to the corps 
of instructors of Jast summer are Professors Wheeler and Bristol 
and Dr, Laird in Greek, Professors Bennet in Latin, Smith in elo- 
cution and oratory, Tichener in psychology, Williams in pedagogy, 
Wileox and Hull in social and economic science, MacMahon in 
mathematics, and Hitchecck in physical training. Summer courses 
in the school of Jaw will also be offered this year for the first time, 
instruction being given by the entire faculty of the school. 

Mr. H. E. Holt of Boston received a rousing welcome at all 
three of the People’s Singing Classes held in New York City recently. 
At the Cooper Institute after Mr. Damrosch’s kindly words 
of introduction he added, ‘‘ Now I want you to give Mr. Holt such 
& welcome as only you cap,’’ and the applause was indeed enthusi- 
astic and prolonged. Abont three thousand people are now en- 
rolled in these classes and at least two more are to be started shortly 
in New York, and Mr. Damrosch is receiving numerous letters 
with reference to starting similar classes in other cities. 


NEW JERSEY. 


School Superintendent Maxson of Plainfield has already acquired 
the reputation of being one of the foremost educators of New 
Jersey, and in recognition of his admirable work the board of edu- 
cation have voted him an increase of $500 a year in his salary. 
Superintendent Maxson recently delivered an address before the 
teachers of the Trenton public schools on the subject of ‘‘ How to 
Save Time in the School.’’ 


OHIO. 


Western Reserve University has soma been made the recipient 
of a generous gift Mrs. Lucy Mygatt Backus, of Cleveland, has 
formally indicated her purpose to give to the Law School of the 
University the sum of $50,000. This money, which is to go into 
the endowment fund, is given by Mrs. Backus as a memorial to 
her husband. The Law School hereafter is to be known as the 
Franklia Thomas Backus Law School. The Law School of West- 
ern Reserve University was opened last September and already has 
a large attendance of students, an able faculty, and a good working 
library. It is modeled upon the law schools of Harvard and Co- 
lumbis, in which the Case system is made a prominent feature of 
the instruction. This last gift brings the total endowment of the 
university well up towards $2,000,000. Two other valuable gifts 
have also just been accepted by the trustees. These are the natu- 
ral history collections of the Kirtland Soeiety of Natural Sciences, 
and the ornithological collection of the late R. K. Winslow of 
Cleveland. ‘These collections consist principally of stuffed birds 
and mammals, casts of fishes, shells, insects, and miscellaneous 
articles. At the beginning of the year, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity will open a department for graduate work. This graduate 
school will form a separate department of the university, with a 
faculty of itsown. A comprehensive course of graduate work has 
been laid out, which will lead to the higher degrees. 


THE TEACHERS’ CoO OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION is providing 
several entertaining rooms in ‘‘ Columbian Hall”? at the World's 
Fair, where school committees, superintendents, and college presi- 
dents wishing to engage teachers can meet and confer with them. 
Teachers should engage rooms in or near Columbian Hall, and regie- 
ter early with the Association for places in September, 1893. 
Superintendents and committees should write us early of their wants 
for teachers. Address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


Is what every teacher strives to learn, and what all teachers should know. 
by which education is governed, the new book by Matcorm MacVicar, 


To those who wish to understand the underlying principles, the laws of mind 
former Chancellor of McMaster University, Toronto, Ont., is especially 


addressed. It deals with the laws of the acquisition of knowledge and the formation of tastes, and exhibits them in logical sequence in a way impossible 


to misunderstand. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 
12mo, cloth. 178 pages. Price by mail, 70 Cts. ; at retail, 60 cts. 


“ It furnishes just the material necessary to stimu- 
Jate investigation and thought, and is a most practical 
help to teachers.”— BARNEY WHITNEY, Supt. Public 
Schools, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Another book for teachers, dealing with the practical side of their 
profession is : 


cipline. 
Valuable to all teachers in common schools, and invaluable to those who have 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, . . 


COURSES AND METHODS. 


By Joun T. Prince, Agt. Mass. Board of Education. 
X+344 pages. Teachers’ and introduction’ price, 75 cts. 


This book is not intended as an exhaustive or phi- 
losophical treatise on education. 
sponse to a desire often expressed in various quarters 
for a brief plan of studies that may be pursued in ele- 
mentary schools, and fora simple and direct statement 
of good methods of organization, teaching, and dis- 


12mo, cloth, 


It is written in re- 


not had a normal training and considerable experience, 


Boston, New York, Cuicaco, 
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_NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


Prof. H. M. Estabrook of the Maine State Col- 
lege has been engaged to deliver the address at the 
close of the Gorham Normal School. 

Mr. W. C. Morton hes resigned his position as 
supervisor of schools in Union, and Mr. Willis A. 
Luee will fill the vacancy. 

Bridgton Academy opened Jan. 17th, with the 
same teachers as last year. 

Mr. George H. Hunt of Oldtown, agent of the 
Penobscot tribe of Indians, reports that on the first 
of last January the tribe numbered 395, and an in- 
crease of nine for the past year is shown. He 
speake in the highest terms of the schools taught 
by the Sisters of Mercy. The school accommoda- 
tions, however, are cramped and meager and un- 
suited to the growing demand. With ‘an appro- 
priation by the legislature of $500 he thinks the 
increased school privileges may be had. He de- 
sires a better distribution of the school funds to 
meet the change in echools. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The method of inductive sight singing adopted 
for teaching music by Mr. E. W. Pearson, in the 
Nashua schools, is bringing out admirable resalts. 
The standard of music in the schools has materially 
increased under this method, the average rank in 
1890 being 43 per cent as compared with 83 per 
cent in 1892. 

Phillips Exeter Academy is to have a second 
new dormitory, to be readv for use at the opening 
of the next school year. It will be named Soule 
Hall, in honor of the third principal. Gideon L. 
Soule. The interior arrangements will be quite 
novel. The siogle entrance will lead to a 
hall, from which passageways will lead to two 
wells, inclosing stone staircases. Each successive 
flight of three steps will lead to a suite of rooms, 
each on its separate level. The dormitory will 
accommodate 56 students in 28 suites, each with a 
large study and bedroom. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Everett’s school appropriation amounts to $38, - 
000, being an increase of $9,500 over last year. 
It bas been voted unanimously to take part in the 
exhibits of the schools at Chicago. 

At the twenty-first annual reunion of the Med- 
ford High School Association, recently held, 300 
persons were in attendance. Among those present 
were several of the city government, including 
Mavor Lawrence, who is a graduate of the school. 

The eighth annual reunion of the Franklin 
School Association was recently held in Boston, 
over 150 persons attending. Among the speakers 
were Granville B, Patnam, the present principal, 
who gave some reminiscences of the Franklin 
School, and William P. Jones, the vice-president. 

Misa Alice E. Dodge has resigned as teacher in 
the Bently Grammar School, Salem, and Miss 
Alice B. Bodwell was appointed temporarily to 
the vacancy. 

S.J. Nowell from Rockport, Me., is engaged 
as principal of Oxford High School in place of E. 
L. Willard, who goes to Attleborough. 

Miss Minnie Cavarangh will fill the vacancy in 
the Bigelow school, Marlboro. 

Palmer citiz3ns have awakened to the advantages 
of having a competent school superintendent. 

The Massachusetts Board of Education has held 
its annual meeting and elected the following of- 
ficers. Agents, G. A. Walton of West Newton, J. 
T. Prince of West Newton, A. W. Weston of 
Worcester, G. T. Fletcher of Northampton, James 
MacDonald of Stoneham, H. T. Bailey of North 
Scituate, L. W. Sargent of Pittsfield. Commit- 
tees— Legislative and executive, Rev. A. A. Miner, 
E. B. Stoddard, and Rev. E. H. Capen; finance, 
G. I. Aldrich, M. B. Whitney, and E. B. Stod- 
dard ; institutions for deaf and dumb, blind, and 
feeble minded, Messrs. Whitney and Capen and 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells; state scholarship in 
Worcester Polytechnic and Massachusetts [nsti- 
tute of Technology, Mr. Stoddard, Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, Messrs. Miner and Aldrich; 
Framirgham, Wells and Miner ; Salem, Capen and 
Aldrich; Westfield, Whitney and A. P. Stone; 
Worcester, Stoddard and Stone; Normal Art 
School, Miner and Wells. Secretary John W. 
Dickinson enters upon his seventeenth year of 
service. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Mr. and Mre. Cornelins Vanderbilt have tend- 
ered the gift of a new domitory for Yale College as 
& memorial of their son who was a member of the 
present senior class. The building when finished 
will be the largest and finest on the college grounds. 

Connecticut is no happier than the ot ser states 
over its space for an exhibit,—only 1000 eq. ft. for 
the entire state. At Philadelphia, seventeen years 
before, she tilled 7000 feet of space and had not a 
seventh of the exhibit to make that she has to-day. 


Mr. BREWER of Chicago has been asked to 
find a teacher of Geography and Drawing. Sal- 
ary, $2000. He wishes to hear from any qualified 
tor the place. Address care Teachers Co-Opera- 
five Association, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


| Unlike the Dutch Process 


No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


morethan threstimes 

4 the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 

a Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


The Hartford County Teachers’ Association, 
J. W. Williams, Bristol, president, held a meet- 
ing at the Hall of the Brown School in Hartford, 
on Jan. 27. Subject, ‘‘ History;’’ speakers: Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart, Cambridge, Mass , and Miss 
Mary E, Kingsbury, Brookline, Mass. 


N. C. £. W. 


The New England Conference of Educational 
Workers held a regular meeting in the hall of the 
English High School, Boston, on Saturday Jan. 
28. The guest and principal speaker was Mr. 
James MacAlinter, pres'dent of the Drexel Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. The chairman, Sapt. C. 
E. Meleney of Somerville made the opening address 
on the scope and aim of the Conference work, 
the purpose of which is to unify the various de- 
os ts of education from the kindergarten up- 
wi 

To accomplish this important undertaking 
various committees have been appointed with 
special departments under their charge. The pur- 
pose of the committee on Kindergarten is to stady 
ite methods in the light of educational principles 
as practiced in the schools of to-day; to consider 
how its work satisfies the requirements of a com- 
plete rounded education of the child to the extent 
of his powers during the stage of his development, 
and how it is a preparation for the next stage of 
his progress; to study how to secure ir the primary 
school, from the light of kindergarten experience, 
method and instruction more in harmony with the 
principles upon which a perfect education of the 
child is accomplished, and how to infuse the spirit 
which moves the true teacher in expanding the 
spirit and higher life of the child. 

Dr. MacAlister prefaced his addcess by an ap- 
preciative tribute to the late Bishop Brooks who 
began his career in Philadelphia. Taking up his 
main subject, the speaker referred to the progress 
of the schools during the last fifty years and their 
present closer relations with the real life of the 
period than fo-merly existed. The primary schools 
of the country have made less progress than any 


Chocolat Menier 
is the beverage of 
beverages for ev- 
=1 ery one who wish- 
=; es to keep the 
brain fresh_ and 
vigorous. Pure 
chocolate unites in 
a perfect form all 
the qualities for 
=i a healthy and 
=4 strengthening liq- 
#71 uid food, and con- 
=*1 trary to the popu- 
lar supposition, 
(founded on the 
“use of impure mat- 
ter sold as choco- 
late,) itis the Rem- 
= edy par exeellence 
Pi for Dyspepsia.— 
‘Acupof the CHO- 
COLAT MENIER 
immediately after 
7 eating will produce 
digestion in three 
hours. tis re- 
commended to ev- 
ery brain worker in 
= place of using that 
which only stimulates without strengthening. 
COCOA and CHOCOLATE can no more be com- 

pared with each other than 
Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 

CHOCOLAT MENIER offers what the most particular 
epicures seek and all medical men desire: a whole- 
some, agreeable food of a decided renovating power. 

A sample of this incomparable chocolate—CHOCO- 
LAT MENIER—Wwill 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


| CHOCOLAT 
on. 
|  MENIER 


Annual Sales 93 MILLION Les. 
SAMPLES SENTFREE. MENIER, N.Y. 


invited to forward 
lists of their cus- 
tomers to be sup- 


plied with samples. MENIER, Union Sq., New York. 


THE ART OF KNOWING CHARACTER 


PERSON’S HANDWRITINC. 
Gpesmnene of Writing and Analyses in this Valuable 
2 


BY A 
Book 


ddress 


that any one can Master the Art a 
bound. Only $1.00, postpaid. Worth Ten Times the 
A & B. JONES, Silwer Creek, N. 


make Practical Use of it. Finely printed. Cloth 
Price to any one. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
to the Journal of Education will 


0 ne secure a year’s subscription to the 


‘Quarterly Register of Current Mistery ” 
& 1.008 year) free. One’s own subscription will not 


new one, New Ena. 
8 Somerset St., Boston. Mass. 


‘TILDEN HALL BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, 
West Lebanon, New Hampshire. 
Pupils received into the family aud school at apy 
time, For full information address 


other branch of education in recent years. All 
through the history of modern education deep 
thinkers bave pleaded for little children. The 
first great leader of modern education, Comenius, 
was the first to plead for child education. Rous- 
seau, Oberlin, Pestalozzi and Wilderspin of Evg- 
land saw the importance of beginning child edu- 
cation at the earlieet possible day. It remained 
for Froebel, however, to complete the work of his 
predecessors and te d education on a 
broad and philk sophie basis 

The vaiue of tio Kindergarten lies in its perfect 
adaptation to the child. At the basis of the 
kindergarten lies the great principle of unifica- 
tion of man with himeelf, with society, with 
nature and with God. Itia development from 
first to last, and this development of all the child’s 
caculties goes on through the self activity of the 
fhild, through its own individual spontaneous 
action. Real growth and cultare can only come 
throngh self-activity, and not through the en- 
forcement of outside influences. 

The kindergarten should be thoroughly identi- 
fied with the public schools. It should not simply 
be added to the system, but incorporated as a real 
living part of the organiem. There is a great dif- 
ficulty concerning the connection of the kindergar- 
ten with the primary school owing to the unfamil- 
iarity with its work and principles of the primary 
teachers. The first year of the primary school 
should be related to the kindergarten jast as the 
first year of the grammar school is related to the 
primary school course. 

Mr, Samuel T. Datton, superintendent of the 
Brookline schools, next offered a paper on the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of the superintendent. 
He traced the history of the kindergarten from its 
intcoduction in the Boston schools, and character- 
ized it as the providentially suggested method of 
preparation for the child’s later school life. 

Mr. Walter S. Parker, master of the Everett 
School, and Miss Leura Fisher of the Boston Nor- 
mal School, also spoke. 

A number of new members were elected. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION has been asked to find a man for the Super- 
intendency of Manual Training School in a large 
city. $3000. They wish to hear from 
candidates. Address Teachers Co-Operative As- 
sociation, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A Pure Norwegian 


oil is the kind used 
in the production 
of Scott’s Emul- 
sion — Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and 
Soda are added 
for their vital ef- 
fect upon nerve 
and brain. No 
mystery surrounds this formula— 
the only mystery is how quickly 
it builds up flesh and brings back 
strength to the weak of all ages. 


Scott's Emulsion 


will check Consumption and is 
indispensable in a// wasting dis- 
eases, 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All drugzists. 
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TONIC 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


A preparation of the 
phosphates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


ROMANTIC MUSIC. 


The romantic in literature is so fascinating and 
interesting, how much more so must it be in music ? 
The best efforts of all the great composers from 
Beethoven and Mozart to those of the present day 
are their romantic compositions, they seem to be 
more readily comprehended by the student and ap- 
preciated by the amateur musician. Herr Xaver 
Scharwenka, the eminent pianist and composer, 
will give a series of recitals in Bumstead Hall, 
Boston, Mass., illustrating the three epochs of 
Romantic Pianoforte Music, on Thursday After- 
noons, February 9th. 16:h, and 23d, commencing 
at 2.30 o’clock precisely. At the first recital com- 
positions of Chopin and Scharwenka will be per- 
formed. Subscription tickets inclading reserved 
seat are $3.00; single reserved seat $1.50 and gen- 
eral admission, one dollar. Tickets can be ob- 
tained at the ticket office of Music Hall, or mailed 


| on application, by addressing John Lavine, Mana- 
Mass, 


ger, Music Hall, Boston, 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER. 


As an aid in learning Grammar, Spelling, Punc- 
tuation, the use of Capitals, Paragraphing, Com- 
position, ete., etc., the importance of the Type- 
writer can hardly be overestimated. .The work 
of a practical printer has ever been considered the 
best education in the construction of language. 
The Remington provides a ready means of placing 
this education before etudents. With it the student 
** cannot make a scrawl or a dash and call it any- 
thing or nothing.’’ ‘‘ The cold type is merciless. 
It gives the pupil a faithful record of his ignorance 
and carelessness.’’ The subjcct matter of a type- 
written page appeals more readily:to the compre- 
hension than if it is pen-written, For simplicity, 
durability, ease, and convenience of operation, the 
Remington stands preeminent and alone. Send for 
illustrated catalogue to Wyckoff, Seamans & Ben- 
edict, 327 Broadway, New York. 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTE:.8 at the World’s 
Fair will be at Teachers’ Coluabian Hall, on 
Woodlawn Ave , one block from the entrance to 
the Fair, three blocks from Chicago University, 
and in the center of the aristocratic Hyde Park 
District. For rates and particulars address Teach- 
ers’ Columbian Hall Association, 70 Dsarbora S:., 
Chicago. 


EXHRCISHS FOR 
BIRTHDAY, 


INCLUDING 


“THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS.” 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


Paper ; price, 25 cents. 


Washington’s Birthday has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public Day in 
most of the schools of the land. Without doubt you will observe the day by some appropriate exercise, 
Here is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 

A Manual of nearly 60 pages. Liberal discount when ordered in quantities, 


EXE: 


Fer Washington's Birthday. 


ON THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


A Manual of 30 pages; Paper, price, 20 cts. (gy Both Exercises to one address for 80 cents. 
Blackboard Stencil of Washington; price, 5 cents. 


Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


NEW Fearty Subscription to the 
Journal of Education will secure 


ONE one year’s subscription to the 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE (monthly, 82.00 a 


Dr. A. PERKINS, Principal. 


year) FREE. One’s own subscription does not count 
as & Dew One. New Ena. Pus. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
: 


make 100 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prise 
Brushes and 


M hine Habit Cured in 10 
to2d. till 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVII.—No. 5. 


EXPELLED THE MAGAZINES. 
Some Recent Publications. — every poison 
Publisher and impurity of | — The North American Review for February 
Talks with My Boys — ‘ : ; Mowry” Roberts Bros, Boston $1 00 Pierce's Golden |contains a wide range of articles that all persons 
Tha Whattodociub. . Campbell Gene, 1 50 Meical Discov- interested in the affairs of the Republic should 
The Tusean 1 00 a |rend. ‘How to Revise the Tariff,” is by,Hon. W. 
Loti’s Pecheur d’ Islande ; Morieh D. C. Heath, Boston ean system. Tet- |M. Springer, ot of C ittee of the Ways 
Butler Hunt & Eaton, New York Balt and Means of the House of Representatives. Rear- 
Questand Vision. “ Jas, Boils, Carbuncles, Enlar Glands, | Admiral Daniel Ammen, U. S_N., presents hia 
Heine ‘ Kav Cassell Pub, Co, 1 Tumors and Swellings, and all Blood, Skin, ‘* Recollections of the Panama Canal Cong 
Gentieman Upcott’s Daughter .  Cobbleigh and Scalp Diseases, from a common blotch or | held at Paris in 1879; ‘* Changes in the Church of 
Blood Royal. Allen Sons, N Y 250| eruption to the worst scrofula—these are per- | England”? is the subject of a paper by the Dean 
Bernard of Clairvaux . : . ‘ awl Chas. Seribner’s ade? fectly and permanently cured by it. of St. Paul’s; Senator Hansbrough of North Da- 
the Pesstinist his Agi Austin Macmillan & Co, In building ont kota endeavors to show ‘‘Why Immigration Should 
Echoes of Old County Life. Fowler te: scrofulous children, nothing Not be S ded”; the able article on ‘Criminal 
Royal Collection of Ballads. ver} 70, 503 50 as or |Lewia is the pen of M 
Royal Collection of Piano Music . & Shepard, Boston nlike the ordinary spring m cines Ada Under the ti “B and B 
Socialism from Genesis to Revelation Sprague Lee & Shepard, Bost sarsaparillas, the ‘‘ Discovery ” works 
First Days Among the Contrabands Botome 50| wellat allseasons. All the year round, and | Free Coinage,” three articles : 
Personal Character of Dante . ‘ . on Ginn & Co, a 40} in all cases, it is guaranteed, as no other |R, P. Bland, entitled “In the Interest of Shy- 
A. C. McClurg, Chicago 80| blood medicine is. If itever fails to benefit or lok the second by John Harsen Rhodes, Pres 
it & Co, New Yor cure, you have your mon ident Greenwich Savin . who gives 
only'the best blood-purifier, but it's the cheap- 


Teach Your ChildrenEconomy for that Noblest of all Purposes, 


Reonomy for the Sake of an Education. 


° 


REGISTER, 


PAT, APD.FOR.., 


FELROUARY.| 


Tu, | We. Chu. Fei. | Sat. 
5 67189 1011 
12131415161718 
19 20 21 22 23 2425 


26/27/28). 4 


Su, 


$50 
S00 
450 
490 
350 


Charles Dudley Warner once said the time would come when some inventive genius would enable 


us to put a dime in the slot and take out acomplete education. ‘This is the invention. 


Abraham Lincoln, the martyred president, when about to leave his old home after he had attained 
the highest honors that a great nation could bestow upon him, closed an address with these words: 

“Neighbors give your boys achance. These are the days of action and exacting competition, days 
when moral courage and brain power talk, days wherein there can be onlya survival of the men wko are 


mentally and physically the fittest. 


Fathers, qualify your boys for the battle they must wage in the world’s great arena, whether their 
lot be cast in the professions or in the no Jess honorable field of artisanship and honest toil. Favored 
though they justly are in the family circle, the day must come when in the inexorable law of fate their 
chairs will be empty by your fireside and they will be out struggling alone in the world with only their 


merit to aid them.” 


In this connection we suggest to young meu. and strongly recommend the **Revised Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.’’ ‘There is no field in the world of either mental or physical activity which 
it does not cover. It is the result of the critical labor of the best scholars, compilation of history, the 
story of the achievements of years, a panorama in which scenes are called up filled with information 
‘at no college course can give. It is an education in itself. It costs only a trifle—one dime a day put 


away in the bank, which will be presented you with the set of books, will purchase it. 


READ OUR REMARKABLE PROPOSITION: 


On receipt of ONE DOLLAR we will forward to you, Gum prepaid, the entire set of 20 volumes, 

@ remitted monthly). A beautiful dime 
savings bank will be sent with the books, in which the dime may be deposited each ay. This edition is 
printed from new, large type on goed quality of paper, and is strongly bound in heavy maniila paper 
covers, which with proper oare will last for years. Bear in mind that the entire 20 volumes are delivered 


the remaining $9 to be paid at the rate of 10 ceNTs A DaY (to 


to your address, with all charg@ paid to any part of the United States. 


This special offer is made only to readers of the JOURNAL, and will remain open for a limited 


time only. 


Cut this out and send to ‘“‘ Journal of Education.”’ 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 


Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes of Revised| Encyclopedia Britannica, as above 
described, together with your Dime Savings Bank, for which I enclose $1.00, and further agree to 


remit 10 cents a day (remitting the same monthly) until the remaining $9.00 is fully paid. 
Post Office 


State 


est. You pay only for the good you get. 
Buy of reliable dealers. With any o' 

something else that pays them better 
robably be urged as “just as ”  Per- 

oe it is, for them; but it can’t be, for you. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


TEACHERS should read Ficbel, and Eduea- 
tion by Self-Activity,’’ by H. Courthope Bowen of 
Cambridge. Ficbel stands for the ‘‘ new educa- 
tion,’”’ the kindergarten, and the development of 
modern methods of teaching. This book gives an 
admirable summary of his work and his influence 
on the schools. It is published bv Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. In the Great Educators 
series they have ready Alcuin, Aristotle, and 
Loyola. See announcement in the JOURNAL of 
January_26. 

“THE weary brain requires some nerve-sus- 
taining food.’’ That is jost what Crosby’s Vital. 
ized Phosphites can be depended upon to supply. 
It is not a patent medicine, but a food for brain 
and nerves, increasing activity and vital force, and 
preventing disease. It has been endorsed by some 
of the leading physicians of the world. It may be 
obtained of druggists, or of F. Crosby Co., 56 W. 
25th street, New York. Try Crosby’s Cold and 
Catarrh Care. 

ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 


save Baggage Express and Gire, 8 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


W. F. & JonN BARNES Co., furnish lathes, 
scroll saws, circular eaws, ete., specially adapted 
for use in industrial and manual training schools. 
Special prices are offered to educational institu- 
sara — and price list will be sent free 


Cocoa is the cheapest drink for the working 
class. Dr. Lankester says: ‘‘ Cocoa contains as 
much flesh-forming matter as beef.’’ Walter 
Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa has the highest 
reputation the world over, and costs less than one 
cent a cup. For more than one hundred years 
Walter Baker & Co. have made their cocoa prep- 
arations absolutely pure, using no patent processes, 
alkalits or dyes in their manufacture. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— God bless the man who sprinkles now 
His sidewalk well with ashes; 
The language fit for those who don’t 
Is best expressed by 


! 

— Agglomerate. 
— I was troubled with catarrh for seven years 
previous to commencing the use of Ely’s Cream 
Balm. It has done for me what other sn-called 
cures have failed to do—cured me. The effect of 
the Balm seemed magical.—Clarence L. Haff, 
Biddeford, Me. 


— Mrs, Goodsoul: I think it’s a perfect shame 
that the early settlers killed off the Indians the 
way they did. 

Miss De Pretty: Indeed it is. Just think what 
lovely furs they used to sell for a few glass beads. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHine SyRuP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cares Wini Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhowa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drag- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


— By the way, how are you getting along with 
the diary you started out to write in every day at 
Lm beginning of the glad new year ? — Somerville 


_ —After trying many remedies for catarrh dar- 
ing the past twelve years, I tried Ely’s Cream 
Balm with complete success. It is over one year 
since I —— using it, and have had no return of 
catarrh. I recommend it to all my friends.—Mil- 


ton T, Palm, Reading, Pa. 


‘‘A Warning to Savings Bank Depositors”’; and 
the third, by a Depositor in a Savings Bank, who 
considers the question from ‘‘A Depositor’s Point 
of View.’’ ‘* Wild Stag Haunting in Devon and 
Somerset,’’ is the title of a paper written a: 
Countess of Malmesbury; Senator John T. Mor- 
gan of Alabama writes on ‘‘ Government Aid to 
the Nicaragua Canal’’; Frederick R. Coudert on 
the question ‘‘Shall Our Laws Be Codifield ?’’ 
‘* Needed Reforms in the Army ”’ is by Gen. John 
Gibbon; Erastus Wiman has a paper, entitled, 
“The Hope of Home,’’ in which he sends forth 
the advantages of Building-Loan Associations. 
There is an article on the British section of the 
World’s Fair, by Sir Henry Trueman Wood, Sec- 
retary to the British Commission. The French 
section is described by Mr. Theodore Stanton, 
Commissioner Resident in Paris. The short arti- 
clesare: ‘' Mistakes—but not of Moses,’ by Ches, 
W. Trickett; ‘Science and the Woman’s Ques- 
tion,’’ by Lydia Lvovna Pimenoff; ‘' From Re- 
nan’s Point of View,’’ by Arthur Reed Kimball, 
and ‘‘The American Common Schools,’’ by the 
Rev. James M. King. Price, $5.00 a year; single 
copies, 50 cts. New York City: 3 East 14th St. 


—The Forum for February opens with an article 
by David A. Wells, on ‘‘ Tariff Reform — Retro- 
spective and Prospective,’’ followed by ‘‘ The Art 
of Writing History,’’ by W. E.H. Lecky; ‘‘Medi- 
cine as a Career,” by Dr. J. S. Billings; ‘* Emo- 


tional Tension and the Modern Novel,’’ by F. 
Marion Crawford; ‘‘ How to Prevent the Coming 


and stoP | of Cholera,’’ by Sir Spencer Wells. ‘‘ The Pablic 


Schools of Boston,’’ is the next paper, by Dr. J. 
M. Rice. Mr. Rice discovered ‘‘ that the schools 
of no other city were in better repute than those 
of Boston,’’ yet, conaides that, they fall far 
short of what they ought to be. The future of 
Poetry is discussed by Charles Leonard Moore; 
** How to Solve the Housekeeping Problem,’’ by 
Mies Frances M. Abbott; ‘‘ Eminent Dan- 
ger from the Silver Purchase Act,’’ by Hon. 
George Fred Wiliams of Dedham, Mass.; ‘' Negro 
Snffrage a Failure; Shall we Abolish It?’’ by 
John C. Wickliffe, and ‘‘ The Practical Remedy 
for Evils of Immigration,’’ by Gustav H. Schwab, 
are other papers of interest. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single copy, 50 cents. New York: The Forum 
Pa ing Company. 


— The February number of Scribner's Magazine 
has a very attractive frontispiece, entitled, ‘‘A 
Regular Trainer,’’ drawn by A. B. Frost for the 
‘* Stories of a Western Town.’’” Among the arti- 
cles of general interest are those by Henry Van 
Dyke, ‘‘ From Venice to the, Gross-Venediger,’’ 
charmingly illustrated by drawings; by The Mar- 

uis De Chambran on “ Personal Recollections of 

harles Sumner.’”’ E. H. & E. W. Blashfield write 
of The Florentine Artist.’ Edith M. Thomas 
has a poem, ‘‘A Memory of Ann Reeve Aldrich’’ ; 
T. R. Sullivan a short story entitled ‘‘ To Her.’’ 
Alfred Jerome Weston contributes a strikingly 
illustrated article ‘‘ From Spanish Light to Moor- 
ish Shadow,’’ and Octave Thanet the sixth of 
the Stories of a ‘Western Town. Frederick 
Crowninshield farnishes his second paper on ‘‘Im- 
pressions as a Decorator in Rome’’; Louise Chan- 
dler Moulton has a poem, “Shall I Complain ?’’ 
and Frances Hodgson Burnett continues her story 
of ** The One I Knew the Best of All.’ Lloyd 
Osbourn has a story ‘‘ How the Battle Was Lost ?”’ 
The department of The Point of View treats of 
Poet and Not Ashamed—Obsolete’’ ; “Stand- 
ards of Gentility— The Rotary,’’ and system of 
** Fair-Going for Families.’”’ It is a number of 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Pasenges, Allays 

Pain and Inflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Resteres the 
Semses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril'and is ble, 
Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cts. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 8t.. New York. 


CATARRH 


was COBBESPONDING with Adver- 
tieors, plense mention this Journal. 
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ability. 4 ; pum 
cents. New York: Chacles Scribner’s Sons. 


— The Arena for Februsry has a fine portrait of 
Charles Darwin, and B. O. Flower, the editor, 
contributes a critical biographical sketch of the 
life and work of the scientific scholar and author. 


Kinzar M. Hirai, descended from the Royal Family 
of Japan, discusses ‘‘ Religious Thought ’’ in that 
Empire. Prof. Joseph Rhodes Buchanan has a 
very valuable article on ‘‘ The New Edacation and 
Character Building.’”? Teachers and students of 
the present problems of education will find in this 
paper awakening ideas of the wonderful power of 
music as a means of developing that which is best 
in childhood. Among the social and economic 
problems discussed are: ‘‘ Proportional Represen- 
tation,’? by W. D. McCrackan, A.M., author of 
‘* The Rise of the Swiss Republic.’’ ‘* Compulsory 
National Arbitration,’”? by Rabbi Solomon Schin- 
dler. ‘*The Power and Value of Money,’’ by 
Rev. M. J. Savage, and ‘‘ Women Wage Earners.’’ 
by Helen Campbell. A second argument in favor 
Shakespearian authorship is by W. J. Rolfe, the 
Shakespearian scholar. A story by the Cana- 
dian poet, William P. McKenzie, entitled ‘‘ Was 
It Prophecy ?”? and a poem entitled ‘‘ The Minor- 
ity,’’ are well worth reading. Rev. J. W. Chad- 
wick discusses ‘*‘,The New Old Testament,’’ and 
Rev. T. Ernest Allen, (Secretary of the American 
Psychical Society) contributes an argument on 
“The Supremacy of in Religion.”’ Mr. 
Flower has a trenchant editorial on the Low Ethical 
Ideals in Conservative Educational Institutes. I 
will be seen that this number of the Arena is a very 
strong one, dealing with vital q:estions. Single 
number, 50 cents; per annum, $5.00. Boston, 
Mass.: Areva Pablishivg Company. 


— The Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science is issued bi-monthly at 
$6.00 a year; price, per number, $1.00. Its edi- 
tor is Edmund J. James, assisted by Roland P. 


Falkner and James Howly Robinson. The Jan- 
uary number is one of unusual merit. Among 
the articles are ‘‘ Local Government of Country 
Communities in Prussia,’’? by C. Bomhak ; “ Cost 
and Utility,’ by S. N. Patten; ‘‘ Alcohol Ques- 
tion in Switzerland,’’ by W. Milliet; ‘‘ The Pey- 
chologic Basis of Social Economics,’’ by L. F. 
Ward, and ‘‘ The Theory of Final Utility in Rela- 
tion to Standard of Deferred Payments,’’ by L. S. 
Merriam. It also contains minutes of the pro 
ceedings of the Academy, personal notes and very 
exhaustive book reviews on topics germain to the 
scope of the magazine. There is also a supple- 
ment with this number, giving the Constitution of 
the Republic of Columbia, and an historical intro- 
duction translated by Bernard Moses, Ph.D., of the 
Uaiversity of California. All political clabs and 
reading circles will find the Annals full of material 
for discussion. 


— The Political Scienc: Quarterly, Volume 7, 
No. 4, has a number of able articles. Prof. E. A. 
Ross furnishes the leading paper, entitled ‘‘A 
New Canon of Taxation,’ Thomas L. Greene 
treats of Railway Accounting ’’; Charles Borgeaud 
gives ‘The Origin of Written Constitutions” ; 
W. Z. Ripley gives his views on ‘“* The Commer- 
cial Policy of Europe’’; Prof. Charles Gross pre- 
sents the ‘‘ Karly History of the Coroner’’; Isaac 
A. Harwich explains ‘‘The Russian Jadiciary,’’ 


and Prof. E. R. A. Seligman discasees ‘‘ Bastable’s| T 


Pablic Finance.’’ The book reviews cover a wide 
field and the Record of Political Evente by Prof. 
W. A. Danning in valuable. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single numbers, 75 cts. Boston, New York, and 
London: Ginn & Company. 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine has offered for the 
year 1893 one thousand scholarships at any of the 
leading colleges or schools of the United States, 
upon the condition cf introducing the magazine 


into certain neighborhoods. Yale, Vassar, Har- 
vard, Ann Arbor, Chicago, the Southern colleges, 
the great schools of art and medicine, all are alike 
open to the ambitious boy or girl who is not afraid 
of a little earnest work. The Cosmopolitan sends 
out from its New York office a handsomely printed 
pamphlet tu any applicant, telling just what is 
necessary in order to secure one of these scholar- 
ships. The scholarship itself includes board, lodg- 
ing, laundry, and tuition—all free. 


— Special articles in Wide Awake for February 
are: ‘The Pilot of the Nantucket Shoals,’”’ a 
sea story of Alexander Ritchie; ‘' Child Life at 
Farringford,” a Tennyson reminiscence by Carroll 
Barton; ‘‘ Sprinting and Hurdling,’’ by Norman 
W. Bingham, Jr. (Harvard ’95); ‘‘At the New 
World’s Portal with Columbus,’’ by Frederick A. 
Ober ; and ‘‘ The Flower of Her Race,” a sketch 
of the Girl Queen of Holland, by H. E. de Ramsay. 
The other contents are also interesting and instruc. 
tive. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


— The January Phrenological Journal gives its M 


leading space to a phrenological sketch of Jay 
Gould, the eminent financier, The frontispiece of 


the number is a portrait of the American Institute 
of Phrenology—Class of 1892. New York: Fow- 
ler & Wells Co. 


Romedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, Fina 
curein 10 days. Never returns; no pares 


no salve; no suppository. A victim 


in vain every remedy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he will mail free to his fellow suf- 


NOT AFFECTED 


By Tariff Reduction. 


United States Realty Co, 


CAPITAL, 32,000,000. 
PAYS QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS. 


Invests in first-class Office Build- 
Ing in Leading Commercial Cities. 


WM. A. RUST, Treas, 
E. B. PHILLIPS, Pres. 


409 Exchange Building, Boston. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 18655. 
3 East 14th Screet. N. WV. 


9 
Teachers Agency 
OF RELIABL 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ano 
Music of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, es, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
caretully recommended to parents. 

ren school property. 

Best ref furnished. 


MIRIAM 
150 Firth AVENUE (corner Twentieth 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL’S 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Supplies vacancies with the best teachers, Procures 
accommodations for World’s Fair visitors at reduced 
rates. A Bureau of Information and a meeting vlace 
for teachers, superintendents, and principals. Make 
it gout headquarters while in ey 

irculars and blanks on application. No fee for 
registration. 


DO 
YOU 


Send stamp for registration blank. 
Address A. E. BOOTH, AM., 
Manager and Prod’r, 
Cumming, Georgia. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
e & Co., London; Dr. L. 


WISH a position in the South for 
the next season? If so, register 
with the southern 
Teachers’ 
Exchange, 


and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 


ces, 
SCHOENHOF, 


Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
; 144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


771 Broadway 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. Breetvar 


Andersen’s Histories and Mist’l Readers. 

heomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 

Keetel’s French Course. 

Beed’s Werd Lessons. 

Beed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 

Kell Bheteoric, and Literature. 

ms Physielogy and Hygiene. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH 

151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 8t., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philahiadelp, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Leoyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felten’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 
TON ONIVEBSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PBOFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Stree ton. 
H. B ncipal. 


. BARTLETT, 
ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


BE. H. Russ, Principal. 


State NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyp3z, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRipGEWwA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 


principal, A. G. Boypgn, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Ladies only. catalogues, address the 
Principal. D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For For both sexes. 


W BEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
FISERS please mention this 


address 
J. G@ GREENOUGH, President. 


and be ready to correspond with], 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


PLENTY of teachers, is the usual thought, when one considers the number who want to teach but can’t find 

places. Aud to a certain extent this is true: where a school wants only an ‘‘ ordinary” teacher, there 
are plenty of “ordinary” applicants. But the demand grows greater each year for teachers who are not 
“ ordinary ’ ; who have demonstrated extraordinary capability in some direction—who can accomplish as much in 
a month as as “ ordinary” teacher canina term. fuperintendents end principals see such a teacher somewhere 
and decide they want one like her _ So they OF ROOM plenty of home talent, but if you can give us a teacher 
write :o our Agency, saying, ‘‘We have whom you can guarantee to be superior, you may 
recommend her.” Now we have ten euch calls for every teacher we are sure of, and over and over avain we write 
‘* For the branches you require and the salary you pay we cannot give you the senemes pen want.” And yet there 
may be a hundred teachers who can answer all the requirements and would be glad of the AT THE TOP 
place, only they haven’t pegtetencd. Ifeyou have real ability we can place you. There is always . 
with us plenty of room at the top. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAD, 
211 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. C. J, ALBERT, Manager. 

The best city schools, colleges, un'versities, state normals, academies, seminaries, church schools, 

etc., are among our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for governesses and tutors. Now is 

the best time to register for fall positions. Send for Hand Book, and note what we are doing for teachers. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


{10 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


With two exceptions we have secured positions for teachers in every state and territory in the 
United States. Manual free, ad 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO AN} OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place, | 70 Fifth Ave.,; 106 Wabash Ave.,; 371 Main Street, | 12014 So.8 8t.,| 48Washington Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Il. | Hartford, Conn. | Tachnaeion Get | Portland, one 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We are getting calls 
for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and feel confident that we can be of ser- 
vice to those who are seeking positions. Send stamp for Application Form. 


H, P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


HASTERN THACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
Ex. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY (established 1880), W. D. KeRe, Manager, and the AMERICAN SCHOOL 

BUREAU (established 1885), P. V. Hnvaeoon, Manager, have combined to continue under a united manage- 

ment hereafter to be known as the UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, These Agencies have actually located 
3161 teachers at salaries aggregating $2,053,600. The year just ended has been for both the most successful in 
their history. Nearly three-fourths of the places filled were by recommendations to school officers who applied for 
teachers. In point of influence, number of teachers placed, character of positions filled, and amount of salaries 
obtained, this Bureau now ranks as one IN U | STR TH With the large business now at com- 
of the largest three in the country. NION § ENG mand, and the combined energetic per- 
sonal efforts of its managers, who give their entire time to the interests of their clients, this Bureau offers facil- 
ities that are unsurpassed. Teachers recently registered in either agency remain eorolled in the Union School 
ureau. Wecharge No Advance Registration Fee to acceptable teachers. This is a fundamental principle 
with us. It begets confidence at the oucset, and is business-like Our methods are efficient, and we rely solely on 


results, Send stamp for new circulars and form. Register early, so we can get acquainted with you. 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Proprietors and Managers, 2 West l4th Street, New York. 


an increased , should 237 Vine 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


C, B. RUGGLES & CO, 


Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 


teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 


yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


PATRONAGE OF SO LARGE A CONSTITUENCY 
OVER THE NATION. 


1. Because tt is the oldest Teachers’ Agency 
in New England, having been established 
in 1876. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven 
years ts a professional educator, and has 
become familiar with the condition and wants 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary 


qualifications of teachers. 
Teachers positions promotion should 
services rendered, ant free. 


SomE REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINEDAND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 


OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 


3. Because the number of our candidates is 
large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
ers, male and female, in the profession. 

4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 

5. Because our pledge for fair dealing ana 
devotion to the interests of our patrons has 


been redeemed. 
at once. Nocharge to school offers jor 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Address or call upon 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


A UNIVERSITY BUILDING, in a delightful and 
healthy locality in the South. 

Said | uilding was erected for a school; is spacious 
and elegant, contaiving 100 good-sized sleeping rooms, 
a large chapel and dining room, kitchen, and some 
twenty recitation rooms. It is superbly lighted and 
is heated and ventilated on a highly approved sys 
tem. The gr uds consist of six acres, and the cost 
of the outfit w= between $60,000 and $70,000. It is 
offered for sale ¢ $60,000, with easy terms of pay- 
ment, or will be uted on reasonable terms. For 
full particulars a. 
Hi:.4M ORCUTT, Manager, 

jy. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St,, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first class seminary in Pennsylvania, a lady 
teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music (especially 
qualified to teach Vocal Music). The candidate 
must be a of Salary, 
250 to $400 and home. pply at once 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. 


FOR SALE, 


In a desirable location, in one of the Southern States 
a College for male and female students, in successfu 
operation. A $10,000 property with the good will of 
e College, can be on easy terms, 
Apply to r, 
stad N. E. Bureau of Education, 
® Romerset St.. 


WANTED, 


Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred. but many others accep- 
ted. Apply to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


In a delightful city in one of the Atlantic States, a 
boarding and day school for ladies and children; a 
fine — adapied to its purpose and pleasantly 
located. and a successful school in full operation. 
Value of the property and good will, $15,000; terms, 
easy. Rental, $100 per month. For full particulars 


ly to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 


Arare opportunity is open to purchase a successful 
Froebel School, located oS a New England city,—the 
finest kindergarten plant in this country; also. a 
choice select school aud large training class. The 
school has been established nearly twenty years, 
aad was so prosperous as now. For fuil par- 
ticulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. £. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


A lady teacher — to manage and teach a 
ublie school in the west (only the common English 
ranches, with ability to sing and play the organ 

required). Salary, $550 and fare ene way. The can- 

didate most be a member of the Congregational 


Church. Apply 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. of Education, 
Street. 


. E. Bureau 
3 Somerset 


WANTED, 


In a large New England city, a Training Teacher 
(lady) in the public schools,—a normal school grad- 
uate, who has bad in and train- 
ing. Salary, $800. Apply at once 
AIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset 
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80 “a JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVII.—No. 5. 


EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
DIVISION AND RE-UNION, 1820-1889. 


Professor of Jurisprudence in Princeton College ; 
t,” “ The State—Elements of Historical and Prac- 
t2mo, cloth, $1.25. [/memediately.| 


By Wooprow Wison, Ph.D., LL.D., 
author of “‘ Congressional Governmen 
tical Politics,” etc., etc. “With five colored Maps. 


LONGMANS’ SUMMARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. With 1o Maps and full Genealogical Tables. 


Crown 8vo, 168 pages, 40 cents. 


*.* In this book the leading facts of English bistory are exhibited in order of chronology. At the 


ry is not intended to super- 


rder of events bas not been lost sight of. The summa 
Student’s History. Airy’s Text book | BO 


sede, but to be used with some standard history, such as Gardiner’s 
of English History, ete. And it is hoped that by its use teacher and scho 


collating the leading facts for the purposes of review * 
Our Catalogue of School and College Text Books sent upon request. 


KONGMANS, GREEN & CO,., 15 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


lar will be saved the trouble of 


LACKBOARD 
CLOTH. 


de d. 75 cts. 
48 ins wide, $1.00 
Special discounts to Boards of Education. 

WM. BEVEBLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
School and College Text Books and School Supplies. 


SHORTHAND, snowia Study at Home. 


The Isaac Pitman Phonographic Teacher (15¢.). 
and Manual of Phonography (40c.) have been added 
to the list of text books adopted by the NEW YORK 
ARD OF EDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re- 

orlet of price. Alphabet free. 

ake Lessons at Isaac Pitman’s Metropolitan of 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th Street. 

Prices moderate and instruction thorough. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 Kast 14th St., New York. 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisnens, 


BOSTON, NEWYORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 
School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


Send for our new Catalogue, 1893, just issued. 


The “Oxford” Miniature Shakespeare. 


Soperbly Printed on the Famous “ Oxford India Paper.” 
One of the daintiest and most exquisite specimens of bookmaking ever produced. In six volumes. 


Size, 434 x 43/g, and only 33 inches in thickness. 
No. 1, Extra cloth, gilt edges, lockless 8 8.00 
No. 5. Venetian morocco, Jimp, gilt edges, CASE, 19.00 
No. 6. Venetian morocco, limp, round corners. gilt edges, 13.00 
No. 10. Polished Palestine levant, limp, round corners, red under gold edges, lock Cas@.........s+er-eerser 16.00 
Old Cdges, LOOK 


No. 20. German morocco, limp, round corners, red ee 
English russia, limp, round corners, red under gold edges, LOCK CABO .........ceeeceeceeeseessererseers 


. 30. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS. Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
Has athorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. Degrees conferred. 
Wenter Term opens January 3d. Address for [Illustrated Catalogue. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Saturday Class for Teachers. 


PECIAL INSTRUCTION in Delsarte, Gesture, Vocal and Physical Culture, dy dest 
specialists in Boston, from 10 to 12, every Saturday. 
Terms: $20 a Term, $40 a Year. 
Send for circulars, or call at College rooms. 
BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 62 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 

of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 
The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 
study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with 


lon 
leading artists and colorists in this couptry and abroad. 
Each Normal Color is supplemented, en the one side by two tints making a gradual approach toward 


the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale of five tones 

for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 

lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 
These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 
For further particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 43-47 East Tenth St., N.Y. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


WINDsor Hore. 


(On “Old Lake Michigan,’ corner Bond Ave. and 74th St,) 


~ Established by 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, io 1889, 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTERS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


ACCOMMODATIONS COOD. RATES MODERATE. 
LOCATION UNSURPASSED. 


D. A. ALLEN, Seo’y, 


Address; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Az School 
Books 
n e all publishers 


Stor 


Secondhand 
Coniplete Catalogue Free 


Reduced Prices 
Alphabetically arranged 
; for ready reference 


anyone mentioning 


4 Cooper Institute, New York City 


NEW Le | Subscription to the 
Journal of Education will secure 
one year’s subscription to the 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGASINE (monthly, 82.00 a 
year) FREE, One’s own subscription does not count 
as a new one. Nzw Ena. Pos. Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
AYS:~ and Parlor. Cataiogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicaga 


STER#* 


= MUSIC 


Easter Selections, containing new and pleas- 
ing Carols, and a a Service. Favorite 


Sunday-School Song Writers bave contributed. 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 


Lives!" “ Death's Conqueror,” * The King of Love,” 
Savior Victorious ,"’ ** Easter ‘Morning ay The 
Risen Christ,” etc., ete. 


CANTATAS. 


nder the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price 
30 cents, post-paid. 

Flower Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, apProp ate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post-paid, 

Musical Visitor for March will contain 

ood collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 

rice, 10 cents a copy. 

Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application, 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


THE STENOGRAPHER’S BOOK. 


Brown's Business Correspondence and 
Manual of Dictation. 


Especially designed for the use 
of "Teachers aot 
Stenography an pewriting. 
Containing: A collection of se- 
5 lected letters, representing ac- 
waa tual correspondence in Bank- 
ing, Insuran Railroad and 
i Mercantile Business; a chapter 
on Punctuation, Spelling, and 
Use of Capital Letters. Also 
Special Exercises for Dictation 
—carefully graded; Architect's 
Specifications; copies of 
Papers; Banker’s Weekly Fi- 
nancial Circulars; Rai/road Lease, First Mort 
copy of Bond, Contracts, spectus, Notices, etc. 
n important feature of this book, and one that 
will be appreciated, is the Spelling List of over 
25,000 words at the end of the k. The number 
of words in each exercise is printed underneath 
for convenience in speed practice. 

No Teacher or Student of Shorthand should be 
without this book. For use in Business Colleges 
and Schools of Stenography, and by Students of 
Shorthand, without regard to the ‘System used. 
320 pp., large 12mo, cloth, Price postpaid $1.00, 

AGENTS WANTED. 


EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE 
41 Beekman S8t., New York. 


No. 8, Teachers’ H 
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advance of publication as rapidly as possible. 
The book is divided into five parts, as 


elp Manual Series. 


Y 


SEYMOUR EATON and FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD. 


This long looked for book is now out, and we are filling orders already received in 


follows: 


Brief Biographies. 


PART I. Ideas and Suggestions. 
Il. Sample of 
‘* Ill. Rainy Day Games. 
Search Questions. 


work is adapted to all classes of schools. 


Puzzling Questions and Exercises. 
It is a novel book on a novel plan. The “ Afternogtis” are nicely graded, and the 


Paper: Price 25 cents, or Five Copies for $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


jects of architectural and 


LARGE PHOTOGRAPHS 


For Schools, Colleges, and Halls of Private Residences 


These photographic enlargements, ranging from three to eight feet in } 
are reproduced from imported photographs of ancient and art ana 


historic interest. They are so treated that they can 


be framed without glass, and are now bei 0 : 
graduating classes. is isin answer to mao uiries 
of subjects that canot be obtained in any other way. 
WM, H. PIERCE & CO., 352 Washington &t., Boston, Mass. 


resented as class pictures 
pictures 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM & 


(Successors to Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham,) 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, 
718 and 720 Broadway, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUs BOoOKs. 


Make a spccialty of supplying Public, Private, and School Libraries, and will 
mail postpaid to any address their NEw CATALOGUE oF STANDARD AND 
Correspondence with book purchasers solicited. 
Any book published in United States sent postpaid on receipt of price. Lib- 
eral discount to teachers and partiés ordering quantities. Send trial order. 


Lehigh Blackboard Clot 


Send for Sample and Catalogue. 


215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Blackboards 
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